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‘Sofa-Pillow. of Crochet and Worsted Balls. 


Tue cover Of this sofa-pillow consists of six strips, 
which are made alternately of balls of green zephyr 
worsted in three shades, and of open-work crochet 
leaflets of ‘green worsted of a medium shade. The 
balls are sewed on a black worsted. crochet founda- 
tion. Begin the cover of the sofa-pillow with a 
black worsted foundation twenty-nine inches long, 
and on this work, first, for the foundation of the balls, 
one strip, of five open-work rounds, working always 
alternately 1 ste. (short treble crochet), 4 ch. (chain 
stitch); work the stc. of the first round on every 
fifth foundation stitch, and the stc. of the remaining 
rounds always on the ch. of the preceding round. 
Lay on the thread anew at the beginning of every 
round. At the end of the last round of this strip 
crochet as many. ch. as the width or end of the fin- 
ished strip amounts to (twenty stitches in the orig- 
inal). Then work on the stitches of the last round 
with green worsted of the medium shade one strip 

_ of four leaflet rounds ; the first st. (stitch) of the new 
_ strip, ver, is not crocheted on the first st. of the 
last round of the preceding strip, but a free space is 
left, as large as the width (end) of the strip. Work the first 
round of leaflets as follows: + 1 sc. (single crochet) on the rela- 


tive st. of the preceding round, one leaflet (that is, 6 ch., 1 ste. 


on the second and 1 stc. on the first of these 6 ch.; these 2 ste. 
are not worked off separately, but together with the first loop on 
the needle); 1 ch., one leaflet like the preceding, pass over 7 st. 
of the preceding round and repeat from *. Work the remain- 
ing three rounds of leaflets in a similar manner, but work the 
sc. always on the ch. between two leaflets of the preceding round. 
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Sora-PiLLow oF CrocHeT anpD WorstTEep BALLs. 
For pattern of Cover see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 33. 


Like these two strips work twice alternately one black and one 
green strip. In working each black strip crochet, instead of the 
foundation, one round of always alternately 1 sc. on the ch. be- 
tween two leaflets of the last round of the preceding strip; 7 ch. 
after each sc. At the end of the first round of this strip work 
as. many ch. as at the end of the last round of the preceding 
black strip; and at the beginning of the second round leave as 
many st. free as at the beginning of the first round of the strip 
of leaflets. Fig. 33, Supplement, shows the cover spread out, 
and reduced to one- 

eighth of the full 

size. The balls are 

made, in the usual 
manner, of a worst- 

ed strand forty 

threads thick, 

/ which is knotted 
with a single worst- 

ed thread at inter- 

vals of three-quar- 

* tersof aninch, and 

cut through be- 
tween the knots; 
the worsted balls 
thus formed are 
rounded evenly with 
the scissors, and 
then sewed sepa- 
rately onthecrochet 
foundation, always 
fastening one ball 
on I ste. Set the 
finished cover on 
a bolster of green 


cashmere filled NHN 
with curled hair; At 
the bolster is sev- SRN 


enteen inches long 
and fourteen inches 
in circumference. 
First sew up the 
sides of the cover 
from 1 on 1 to 2 on 
2 of Fig. 33, Sup- 
plement; then join 
all the corners sim- 
ilarly numbered on 
one end,. draw. the 
cover poem the ee 
ster, and then also 
sew up the corners 
numbered  corre- 
spondingly on the 
\ other end. Final- 
ly, set on the cord, 
which consists of 
two wound rounds 
of double crochet 
on which worsted 
balls are sewed, 
and cover the seam 
on the ends of the 
sofa-pillow with a 
larger worsted ball 
and a. tassel. 


Silk Tulle and 
Satin Bertha. 
Tus bertha is 


made of pleated 
white silk tulle and 








blue satin folds on a foundation of stiff lace. ‘The 
trimming consists of blonde three-quarters of an inch 
and two inches and a half wide, blue satin rolls, and 
bows. On the shoulders set a rosette of pleated 
white tulle and loops and ends of blue satin trimmed 
with blonde. A bow consisting of five loops, an end, 
and a knot of blue satin is set in front of the heart- 
shaped bertha, which is edged with the wide blonde. 





A NEW USE FOR OLD CARPETS. 


LD ingrain or three-ply carpets, however faded 
or worn, may be turned to good account in the 
following manner: Ravel out the carpet, and as you 
do so wind it in balls. When this is done, have 
ready some scarlet, blue, or green yarn, which, if the 
colors of the carpet be very dull, will help to enliven 
them. Next take a long stick, like a yard-stick, and 
wrap the raveled yarn tightly around it, interspersing 
it with a little red and green all the way through. 
When the stick is full, begin to sew it along one edge, 
so as to secure it, and then cut it open on the other. 
Now do another and another stickful in the same 
way, until the carpet yarn is all gone. A piece of strong crash 
will answer best as a foundation for the rug we are purposing to 
make out of all this, and having hemmed it at each end, begin 
in the middle with a tuft of bright colors, sewing the rest around 
on the foundation as closely as possible, row after row, until the 
crash is completely covered. It may thus be made as large as 
required, and can be trimmed to make the tuft even. This will 
give you a very serviceable door-mat or rug, and will wear as long 
as the old carpet has already done. 





Buiack Totite Low-veckep Biouse.—Backx.—[See Page 204.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 19-25. 
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SAWDUST. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
Last night I happened, quite by chance 
Intruding late upon the scene, 
To see a most delightful dance 
My little sister’s dolls between. 


It was a party so select, 
Conducted in the style approved, 
I really hardly could detect 
"Twas not the circle where J moved! 


A manikin I marked, whom all 

Seemed, as one doll, to hang about 
(Except a cynie by the wall, 

Whose grapes were sour enough, no doubt). 


And as I saw the eager smile 
Of such a very pretty ninny— 
Whose waist and hair and general style 
Were not unlike my cousin Winny— 


And watched that other savage face, 
A startling sort of likeness came 

Between the poor doll-fellow’s case 
And—some one’s whom I need not name, 


And still the question puzzles me, 
Remembering the look he wore— 

Am J a doll? or can it be 
‘That I have seen it all before? , 


Though, save myself, no creature there 
Had any claim upon a soul, 

That court about the millionaire 
Looked strangely natural, on the whole. 


Who would have thought the same good sense 
Common to dolls’ and human brains, 

Or such a trifling difference 
’Twixt blood and sawdust in the veins! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcu 23, 1872. 








@@ Tue Publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY take pleasure in announcing 
that they will shortly commence the 
publication of 


DORE’S LONDON 


in MonTHLY EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS 
to the WEEKLY, each containing many 
MAGNIFICENT ILLusTRATIONS by the 
greatest master of the picturesque, ac- 
companied with interesting and thrill- 
ing sketches of London life prepared by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. ‘This splendid 
work, which is published in London at 
the price of two dollars a number, will be 
sent out GRATUITOUSLY with HaRPER’s 
WEEKLy ; and the Publishers believe 
that it will prove one of the most elegant 
and attractive Pictorial Serials ever of- 
fered to the American Public. 





Va Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies and Children’s Spring 
Walking, House, Visiting, and Evening Dresses ; 
Confirmation and First Communion Dresses ; 
Spring Mantelets, Paletots, Jackets, etc. ; Irish 
Guipure Collars, Scrap-Bags, Sewing-silk Cases ; 
Card Cases and Presses; Tablets, Embroidery 
Designs, ete, etc. 

IB A Cut Paper Pattern of a new Sleeveless 
Sacque and Cape, with French Blouse, Watteau 
Postilion, Apron-front Over-Skirt,and Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
For Full List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 215. 





AMUSEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


HILDREN are particularly susceptible 
to the pleasurable emotions. Their ear- 
liest recognition of the world, soon after they 
have been ushered into it, is a smile. Their 
first consciousness of a mother’s tender press- 
ure, a father’s fond notice, or a little brother’s 
or sister's sympathetic curiosity is thus ex- 
pressed. The least indication of the cheer- 
ful fills the infant with a gle which sparkles 
in every feature of the face, and sets in mo- 
tion all his limbs. A beam of light, a tint 
of color, the gentlest motion or the slightest 
sound, will arouse all his mirthfulness; a 
glance from the mother’s eye, a touch of 
the father’s finger, the tinkle of a silver 
thimble, or the glistening of a silken shred, 
becomes a source of the intensest pleasure. 
This early susceptibility of the child to 
mirth should be, we think, more encour- 
aged than it ordinarily is. Not only would 
the present enjoyment of youth be thus 
promoted, but the future happiness of age. 
There is nothing so requisite for patiently 
enduring the trials of advanced life as 
abundant animal spirits, and these are only 





to be had by laying in a good stock in child- 
hood. ‘Those who are cheerful while young 
are seldom sad when old. 

Cheerfulness and its natural associates, 
mirth and laughter, are, moreover, especially 
favorable to health, not only of the mind but 
body. “A merry heart,” says SoLomon, “ do- 
eth good like a medicine, but sorrow drieth 
the bones.” The moral effect, moreover, of 


cheerfulness is not to be despised. It is an- | 


tagonistic to envy, strife, and all uncharita- 
bleness. The devil, said LUTHER, hates noth- 
ing so much as a good laugh. 

As we are persuaded that cheerfulness in 
childhood is an excellent preparative for 
the labors of life, and an antidote to many 
of its ills, we would urge upon parents the 
importance of cultivating it in their off- 
spring. Even in infancy much can be done 
toward encduraging the pleasurable emo- 
tions. It is above all essential that the 
mother, or other attendants, should sustain 
to their utmost, in the presence of their chil- 
dren, a cheerful bearing. The nurse, with 
the idea that age is a proof of experience and 
@ security against carelessness, is chosen 
often too old to be successful in entertaining 
the young intrusted to her charge. Her stiff 
and spasmodic attempts to amuse infants are 
far less successful than the natural impulses 
of the younger attendant to sympathize with 
their joyousness. There is all the difference 
between companionship and mastery. There 
is the warmth of inclination in the one, and 
nothing but the coldness of duty in the other. 

The importance of surrounding the young 
with cheerful objects is seldom sufficiently 
recognized. How often is the nursery the 
dullest room in the house! It should be the 
most cheerful, and have, both literally and 
figuratively, a sunny aspect. All its con- 
tents should have a lively air. The walls 
should be painted of a bright color, and the 
carpet be of a pattern noticeable by the dis- 
tinctness of its figures or the warmth of its 
tint. Colored pictures, of a striking, object- 
ive character, large representations of ani- 
mals—dogs, horses, and elephants—cheerful 
scenes of the fields and farm-yard, and groups 
of ruddy boys and girls playing and merry- 
making, should be so hung on all sides as to 
attract the sight and animate the spirits of 
the little inhabitants of the nursery. Their 
eyes and ears should be as far as possible 
kept closed to all scenes and relations of 
horror and cruelty. The excitement of the 
natural terror of the child at darkness and 
solitude must be carefully avoided, and no 
threats of summoning ghosts, bogies, old 
witches, or other monsters, so fearful to the 
childish imagination, should ever be per- 
mitted. 

With increasing age youth finds in the 
companionship of its fellows the society 
which is essential to its happiness, and ac- 
quires that knowledge of the traditionary 
games of boyhood and girlhood which is an 
endless source of gayety and pleasure. The 
top, ball, marbles, tag, leap-frog, hare and 
hounds, prisoner’s base, and the many other 
amusements of the young, with their varied 
inducements to active exercise of the body 
and enlivening influences upon the animal 
spirits, have a value to the child proved by 
the experience of all time and all countries. 
We regret, however, to learn that, as they in- 
volve a certain roughening and dirfying of 
the hands, reddening of the face, and dishev- 
eling of the hair, and an unquestionable wear 
and tear of fine clothes, many parents discoun- 
tenance them. They are denounced by the 
over-refined as the games of the rude children 
of a rude age, and as not genteel enough for 
the nicer offspring of modern civilization! 
They undoubtedly afford the young just that 
combination of mental excitement and phys- 
ical action in which they delight, and from 
which both mind and body receive so much 
benefit. We therefore decide, without hesi- 
tation, in the case of fine clothes versus 
healthy and happy children, in favor of the 
healthy and happy children, leaving the 
fine clothes, as the lawyers say, we believe, 
“to be cast for damages.” 

Parents should not only encourage their 
children to play these famous old games out- 
of-doors, but make abundant provision for 
their children’s amusement at home. Know- 
ing the prejudice against cards, which, per- 
haps, from the bad company they are often as- 
sociated with, is not very unreasonable, we do 
not venture to commend absolutely their use. 
Children, however, we must say, take, accord- 
ing to our experience, a greater and more con- 
stant interest in these “ de’il’s books,” as the 
Scotch minister terms them, than in almost 
any other game, and this without the stimu- 
lus of gain. Their aspect, which is ordinarily 
bright and cheerful, entices the youthful 
eye, and the various changes and combina- 
tions the cards admit of are unceasing pro- 
vocatives to their curiosity. Without cards, 
however, there are draughts, chess, dominoes, 
and home billiards, to which, we believe, the 
most scrupulous do not now object. Parents 
and guardians should be careful to supply 
these games and whatever else may conduce 
to the innocent amusement of children. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD.. 
@t Crocuses. 


Y DEAR LEONARD,—In the blithe 
mornings long ago—not quite in the 
last century, although you probably think 
s0—when we boys, some of whom are near- 
ly great-grandfathers now, used to go home 
from school overflowing the stage-coach, and 
waking up every village through which we 
passed with singing and shouting, there al- 
ways came a moment of the highest joy 
when the familiar objects near home began 
to appear. There was the row of elms, and 
the old well, and the root fence, and a score 
of little objects hailed with enthusiasm, like 
the green boughs and the sea estrays which 
float out from shore to far wandering mari- 
ners. Boys come home from school by rail- 
road now, and they have their own romance, 
of course; but it is different from ours of 
that earlier day. Yet every journey has 
those delightful little signs that show the 
bourne is near. What is it that old Murray 
used to say in his precious hand-book for 
Central Italy—“ La Storta, the last post to 
Rome,” or something like it, and he told us 
at what point near by, looking across the 
Campagna, we should see St. Peter’s. “La 
Storta—the last post to Rome.” : 

And I found to my great delight, the other 
morning, that we also had again reached La 
Storta upon our journey, for I was strolling 
in the warm morning sunshine, and saw the 
first crocuses, yellow crocuses, sturdy and 
delicate forerunners of the apple blossoms 
and the roses. .From near La Storta you 
can see the dome of St. Peter’s, and so from 
the crocus you can see the spring and sum- 
mer. There may be banks of snow and bare 
trees and icy winds, and bright fires in the 
house, and warm coats and furs for the way- 
farer in the street; but the golden smile of 
the little crocus melts them allaway. They 
are seen to be temporary evils, the wrecks 
and relics of winter; for lo, the time of the 
singing of birds has come, and the proof is 
the yellow crocus. 

When once you see this modest flower, so 
cheerful, so full of promise, you seem to see 
it every where. It is, perhaps, only a sym- 
bol. The whole town seems to be full of a 
crocus feeling. There is such magic in the 
little blossom that every thing is equally 
suggestive and promising. I open my win- 
dow to breathe the soft air, and I see other 
windows opening; and up and down the 
street people linger on the door-steps, and 
the cry of the newsboys seems to me softened 
and sweeter, and I say to Biddy, who is busy 
with her household cares, “Biddy, the old 
world is blooming all over with crocuses.” 
And Biddy answers, “La! Mr. Bachelor, you 
are as fresh as a crocus yourself, for all 
you’re such an old gentleman.” Biddy is 
always polite, but she seems to me to be 
especially courteous and happy this morning, 
and I speak only the truth when I say, “Why, 
Biddy, you’re a crocus too.” For the spring 
air enchants us all, and we bourgeon and 
bloom. It is a world of crocuses, as I some- 
times see; and those in the flower-pots and 
in the garden beds only set the key. 

When I have been looking at them and 
thinking of them for some time they enchant 
my eyes. If I go into Mrs. Honeysuckle’s 
and watch her children at play, I do not 
escape the bright spring flowers of which I 
am writing to you. There is little Arthur, 
a prince of six years. He is very careful of 
the younger sister, very gentle and obedient, 
but able to bear his little punishments 
bravely. His ways are very winning and 
unconscious ; and as I look at him I think of 
the young man courteous and refined and 
manly, simple and generous, without pre- 
sumption, without haughtiness. I think of 
him an older man, trusted, beloved ; perhaps 
famous, but that is not so sure; a man of 
many duties well done, of quiet charity, of 
wise sympathy. It is a noble character full 
of human graces that I think of—a man 
worthy the name of gentleman—and yet I 
am looking at a boy of six, a prattler. _But 
I forecast that bountiful and beautiful sum- 
mer because in this earliest spring I see the 
crocuses peeping. What else are these sweet 
traits so plainly marked? ‘ What beautiful 
crocuses you have!” I say to Mrs. Margery, 
who does not in the least understand what I 
mean. And she answers, “I haven’t seen 
one this year.” Until observing my eyes fix- 
ed upon her children, she smiles again, and 
says, brightly, “I forgot; my garden is full 
of them.” 

Or I go to Claude’s, who paints so patient- 
ly in his studio high up under the roof. He 
shuts the door, and all day long often nobody 
comes to disturb him. He has not been in 
Europe, nor has he seen great pictures; but 
he has used every opportunity, and he is the 
most patient and faithful of students. He 
is not the artist who paints the pictures 
meretriciously brilliant which the ignorant 
admire, and at which the wise observer 
smiles. But those tender, simple scenes are 
his which linger in memory like sweet songs. 
There was one that I recall in a recent ex- 





hibition, a small picture of the old subject : 
a young girl plucking the petals of a Mar. 
guerite to tell her fortune. As you look at 
it the blended maiden eagerness and ‘bash- 
fulness, as if the spectator must know the 
name of which she is thinking, are very 
lovely. If we listen, shall we not hear the 
words under her breath? “JI m’aime jun 
peu; beaucoup ; passionnément ; point du tout !” 
What man is worthy of that virgin dream? 
What name but is purified by being taken 
upon those rose lips? But as I stand before 
that lovely little picture, and see in it all the 
skill and promise of young genius, I say to 
the young lady who also stands before it, and 
who says, “Dear me! how nice!” “Yes, my 
dear,’tis a very nice crocus.” She looks at me 
calmly with the air of remarking, “This is a 
lunatic,” and proceeds to look at the cele- 
brated “ Crucifixion,” which occupies, as you 
remember, one entire end of the hall, and of 
which she also remarks, “Dear me! how 
nice!” By-and-by she turns and says, “I 
beg your pardon, but did you mean croguis?” 
To which I blandly answer, “No, my dear; 
I mean crocus, a golden flower of spring.” 
Upon which she relapses into the lunatic 
theory, and goes her nice ways. 

But those sketches of Claude’s are, in 
truth, his first spring flowers. I look at 
them and foresee the summer of his fame. 
When the boy Mozart used to play the harp- 
sichord, I suppose there were others besides 
his father whe heard the master in the pupil, 
and who felt that the boy who could do that 
would do “Don Giovanni” and the “ Requiem” 
by-and-by. The crocuses are very abundant 
if you only happen to see them. 

I thought of it again this morning as I met 
Imogen, who might have been the very Mar- 
guerite stepped out of that pretty picture. 
All the shy promise, the tender modesty, of 
the one was in the other. I have for some 
time remarked in Imogen a gentle conscious- 
ness of happiness—a preoccupation, as the 
French people would say. A nameless sweet 
tranquillity invests her as she stands holding 
a nosegay of rose-buds and violets. Who 
gave you the rose-buds, Imogen? Flowers 
are but flowers, yet these flowers, and those 
you carry every day, are beautiful with an- 
other beauty than any you ever carried be- 
fore. Have you newly learned their lan- 
guage? Has perfume a subtile eloquence 
which it never had before? And I mark 
that she goes at the same hour by my win- 
dow in these early spring afternoons; and 
although she is alone when she goes, she is 
not alone when she comes. From what 
far and enchanted shore comes this youth 
whom I never saw before? Last year she 
did not know him; now she will know him 
forever. Il m’aime ; passionnément ; toujours! 
I see it allnow. This shy gentleness, this 
maiden expectation, they are in life what 
the picture is in art. They are crocuses 
also. They peep from under the leaves, and 
their golden bloom foretells the summer. 
Was I wrong, dear Leonard, in saying that 
the world is full of these prophetic flowers 
of spring? 

Sometimes the summer which they fore- 
tell is far away, and seems to come s0 slowly 
as not to approach at all. The snows fall 
again after the flowers have opened their 
eyes, and even in March June seems impos- 
sible. But there are crocuses that I have 
known which seemed to bloom even until 
long past June, and still the summer had 
not come. I see them still in those kind na- 
tures which seem to have no development 
here but to point forward and far beyond. 
If you had ever known Azalia you would 
understand what I mean. She had no beau- 
ty, no charm, and her life was very lonely. 
Circumstances separated her from what is 
called the world, and she lived where it was 
no pleasure to her to live. But every duty 
was punctually fulfilled, and there was such 
a sense of goodness in her that you felt 
alarmed and reproached that somehow good- 
ness was not enough. But it was pathetic 
to see how good and how baldly uninterest- 
ing she was. She was prim and precise, not 
aggressively like a prude, and only as if se- 
vere propriety were natural. But nobody 
cared to talk with her, although she was 
very intelligent, and I never heard of any 
man who designedly passed the evening at 
her house. You could not know Azalia with- 
out feeling that she had the qualities of char- 
acter which make life happy, and yet I sup- 
pose—if such a thing may be supposed of 
any woman—that no man ever asked her to 
be his wife. 

Azalia always seemed defrauded of her 
life, like one of the plants that grow in the 
cellar, and bleach on in endless darkness. 
But if only a favorable sun could shine, all 
the colors which make plants beautiful would 
appear; and so I felt if only the ray of cir- 
cumstance could fall upon Azalia she would 
appear as lovely asshe was good. But what 
were those hints and germs of possibility but 
crocuses in the earliest spring foretelling 4 
summer, sometime, somewhere? They were 
always there, and always in full bloom, but 
modest and hidden and unregarded. I look- 
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ed at her with a feeling of tender reverence, 
for while the years passed and she grew 
old, her life was always in its very earliest 
spring, and while that of others was teeming 
with heavy roses or hung with ripened fruit, 
hers still lingered in the time of crocuses. 
And I believe that they were as full of as 
gure a promise as those beneath Mrs. Honey- 
suckle’s window, that “ope their golden 
eyes” to look upon the summer from under 
the dead leaves and snow. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK SILKS, 


LACK silks for spring retain their blue-black 

shading, and are a trifle more glossy than 

the heavy dead-lustre silks of last fall. The 

grain is that even, medium-large reps the French 

call faille. Prices generally are not higher than 
those of last year, and some brands are lower. 


COLORED FAILLES FOR SPRING SUITS. 


Rich failles of well-defined reps, heavy yet 
soft and pliable, are shown in choice tints for 
spring. ‘The best qualities sell for $5 50 or $6 
a yard: the same fabric was $7 last year. The 
colors are in quiet, refined taste, avoiding all 
that is bright and pronounced, and consisting of 
faint, undecided hues, such as modest browns, 
grays, and buffs. The severe grays lately worn 
are now modified by woody brown shadings, and 
in return the stylish browns have grayish tinges. 
Two and sometimes three shades of a color are 
imported, and all these shades will appear in one 
costume. The newest is écorce, or bark-color, a 
peculiar grayish-brown that will make very hand- 
some visiting dresses; ramier, or wood-pigeon, 
a soft dove-like color; cacao, in two shades, 
showing cocoa aw lait and cocoa sans lait; ré- 
séda, or mignonette, a beautiful gray with green 
shadings ; sage, a darker shade of greenish-gray, 
is already much worn; tea green is a similar 
tint ; noisette is a lighter nut brown than that of 
the winter ; printemps, or spring gray, shades 
toward blue; Russian gray is almost as brown as 
the familiar ashes-of-roses; Paris gray is ash- 
color, and is called Paris-in-ashes; London 
smoke and plum-color are retained ; for dinner 
and evening dresses are Atlantique, in three 
shades, showing the blue of the ocean at differ- 
erit tides ; rose-de-thé, pale tea-rose; fleur-de- 
péche, a rosy lavender; salmon with very pink 
tinges; and a metallic shade called nickel. 

‘or very rich Dolly Varden costumes there 
are petticoats of solid color, olive brown, plum, 
cypress green, and London smoke faille, sold by 
the yard for $4; the same goods embroidered 
for the polonaise and for flounces costs from $8 
to $12 a yard. 

Light summer silks, white grounds with hair 
stripes of color, are shown in great quantities: 
choice qualities are $2 a yard, but the quality 
most rapidly sold is that costing $1 25. Black 
and white silk producing grisaille effects is large- 
ly imported. 


PARISIAN DOLLY VARDENS. 


Lovely Dolly Varden suits are imported from 
France under the name of Watteau costumes, 
the other title being peculiar to England. An 
elaborate suit has a mauve silk skirt, with polo- 
naise of black foulard with gay flowers. The 
polonaise is in Watteau style, with broad fold 
in the back, half-low, square neck, mauve silk 
vest, and much-bunched-up skirt. The trim- 
ming is a fringe of long pendants in all chintz 
colors, with mauve tips. On the mauve skirt 
are narrow box-pleated ruffles of mauve and the 
chintz foulard, while about the knee are elabo- 
rate fans of the foulard. 

Another suit has a blue silk skirt, with po- 
lonaise of buff foulard besprinkled with roses. 
A blue faille Watteau bow with long ends is in 
the back ; others trim the front, drape the sides of 
the skirt and finish the elbows ; and still another 
is coquettishly placed high on the left breast. 
The skirt of the polonaise is turned under so 
that no defined edge of the garment is seen, and 
the back stands out in great bouffant puffs that 
look as if stuffed with eider-down. The blue 
silk petticoat has chintz foulard ruffles and wide 
— puffs caught at intervals by blue 

WS. 

HINTS ABOUT DRESS. 


Skirts of French dresses are trimmed very high 
this year, often reaching above the knee. Wide 
puffs separated by ruches form the upper part of 
the trimming, while three narrow box-pleated 
ruffles edge the bottom of skirts of rich silk suits. 
Kilt pleatings, box-pleating, and gathered ruf- 
fles trim suits of stuffs and of muslin. ‘The new- 
est polonaises are in the shape of the Dolly Var- 
den illustrated in the Bazar of last week, with 
open front, plain side skirt, no side forms in the 
waist, a treble box-pleat in the back of skirt, and 
all drapery very far back, with bows for orna- 
ment. By way of variety the polonaise is some- 
times fastened by bows half-way down the skirt 
front, and thence pointed away toward each side ; 
the box-pleating at the back of the skirt may also 
be hollow, that is, pleated underneath, showing 
three pleats on each side, instead of in a Watteau 
pleat outside. These pleats at the back of polo- 
naises are laid so deep that, though worn over 
very large tournures, the folds of the pleats do 
not entirely disappear until they reach the end 
of the garment. This is seen also in demi- 
trained skirts of dresses. In imported dresses 
the folds gradually widen down the sweeping 
train, and in some instances each fold is em- 
broidered its entire length to represent peacocks’ 
feathers! 

The coquetry of spring toilettes consists in the 
pretty bows that are stuck about in most unnec- 





essary places. A bow far up on the left front, 
another on the right shoulder with short ends 
hanging behind, a Watteau bow with long 
streamers placed just back of the neck, a bow 
without any ends at the back of the belt, a bow 
at the elbow of ruffled sleeves, or a little scarf 
tied in a bow on the cuffs of coat sleeves—these, 
with two perpendicular rows of loops set far back 
on the upper skirt to hide its pleats of drapery, 
are the jaunty garniture of French suits. Faille 
ribbon two inches wide is used for these bows, 
or else straight strips of faille cut in that width. 
The reader should note where these bows are 
placed, as they will be the principal ornament of 
white suits for the summer. 

Rich silks, to be worn both in the house and 
street, are more often made with basque and up- 
per skirt than with polonaises, though both 
styles are worn. Some elegant dresses dispense 
with real over-skirts, and have a demi-train with 
a wide scarf-sash arranged in folds around the 
skirt, not at the belt, but nearly down.to the 
knees, giving the effect of an elaborate over- 
skirt. ‘This scarf-sash is usually of some softer 
fabric than faille, such as China crape or ar- 
mure, and the dresses with which it is worn are 
for the house only. A lavender silk with inch 
stripes of satin is made in this way, with a scarf- 
sash of soft repped Sicilienne of solid lavender 
laid in many folds, with a wide fringed end hang- 
ing on the left side. The waists are almost 
invariably postilions with vest fronts. Bazar 
readers will gain clearer ideas of stylish corsages 
than any mere description can give by examin- 
ing the engraving on page 176 of Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. V. 


Suits of white Victoria lawn, of piqué, and of 
buff linens and batiste, are made with Dolly 
Varden polonaises, trimmed with pleated ruffles 
of the same, or with gathered embroidered ruf- 
fles. Many of these fabrics have also the Mar- 
guerite polonaise, with or without a vest. The 
bows draping the skirt are of strips of the mate- 
rial, hemmed, and tied by the wearer, instead 
of being made-up bows to be removed when the 
dress is washed. 

Among the French importations is a spring cos- 
tume of écru batiste cloth (a mixture of wool and 
linen); it has two box-pleated frills on the skirt, 
headed by a bias fold and white guipure insertion. 
The over-skirt has an apron tied back, with bouf- 
fant back breadths. ‘The edge is cut in large 
points and fringed, while perpendicular rows of 
insertion are down each breadth. The beautiful 
basque has a postilion and Watteau trimming. 

A black and white striped challie polonaise is 
in the Marguerite shape, over a solid black skirt 
trimmed with a broad striped flounce. Bows 
of black faille are down the front. Another suit 
is a polonaise of écru and white striped batiste 
poplin, with solid écru skirt trimmed with striped 
ruffles and insertions of white guipure. 

An elegant visiting dress, with skirt too long 
for promenading, but suitable for the carriage, 
has a cuir-colored silk skirt with broad striped 
flounce, finished by a bias ruffle headed by a 
puffed ruche. The round upper skirt is of 
écru China crape trimmed with milliner’s folds 
of the cuir silk and fringe. Basque of silk, 
with a China crape fichu in regular Marie An- 
toinette shape. ‘The coat sleeve of the basque 
has a corded cuff that points over the wrist, 
and is.prettily trimmed with a little scarf of 
China crape tied round the arm with bow and 
hanging ends. 

A dove gray silk demi-train, also for the car- 
riage, has three flounces of the soft silk serge in- 
troduced last season. The Franklin polonaise 
is of this serge also. 

Elegant reception dresses are shown in con- 
trasting colors—one of dark blue silk skirt and 
vest, with pearl gray crape basque and over- 
skirt. Another is rose silk, with a polonaise of 
white gauze, trimmed with white silk guipure 
lace with fringed edge. 


SPRING GLOVES. 


Gants de Suéde, or undressed kid gloves, are 
imported in large quantities forspring use. These 
gloves are now so handsomely made, and are so 
pleasant to wear, that they are no longer con- 
fined to morning shopping and traveling, but ap- 
pear on more dressy occasions, such as mati- 
nées, afternoon promenades and drives, and they 
are said to have been worn at receptions during 
the winter. Fortunately they are less expen- 
sive than dressed kid. ‘Those with two buttons 
are $1 75 a pair; with three buttons, $2; with 
four buttons, $2 25. A novelty among these is 
a long-armed glove, in one piece, unbuttoned, 
except where it is slightly open at the wrist, and 
a button is required to close it. The stylish col- 
ors are various shades of gray, salmon, buff, and 
mastic, or putty-color. 

In dressed kid the first choice is long-wristed 
three-buttoned gloves without ornamental stitch- 
ing, though quantities of shorter gloves with 
but two buttons, and the demi-long ‘‘ cuff glove” 
with one button and a scalloped volante, are 
sold; the latter are preferred by ladies with 
plump arms. Paris gray, lavender mastic, gri- 
saille, and printemps are the stylish shades for 
visiting gloves, écru and salmon remain in favor 
especially to wear with black suits, and flesh tints 
are chosen for evening. Four and six button 
gloves are worn for full dress, the length of the 
glove depending on the length of the sleeve and 
the beauty of the arm. White and black stitch- 
ing with kid welts to match relieve dark gloves 
of London smoke or of Russian gray, chosen to 
match suits ; buff tints are also very stylish with 
relief of black. Cocoa au lait, not unlike ashes- 
of-roses, promises to be a favorite color, as it is 
imported in twenty-five shades! Prices remain 
unchanged. Gloves with one button are $175 a 
pair, or $10 a half-dozen pairs; those having 
two buttons are $2 25; with three buttons, 
$2 75; with four buttons, $3. 

Kid gloves for children, and in such small sizes 





as to be called infants’ gloves, are as perfectly 
made and trimmed as those for ladies. White 
Balbriggan gloves, as neatly made as Balbriggan 
hosiery, and shaped and numbered like kid gloves, 
are shown for summer wear. ‘They have Grecian 
stitching of color, and cost 75 cents. White silk 
gloves, and lisle-thread in colors, have pointed 
cuffs prettily ruffled and stitched. Others have 
a demi-gauntlet, not long enough to break and 
turn backward; while another design with two 
buttons, in sizes for the smallest child upward, 
has a solid pleated wristband that will not curl 
up, as thread gloves are apt to do. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLE, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Ir is said that the Prince Imperial, now six- 
teen, is coming over to us some time during the 
coming summer, accompanied by Prince Napo- 
LEON. The youngster is said to speak five lan- 
guages fluently, and to be a well-disposed, well- 

ehaved lad. 

—Mr. A. D. F. RaAnDotps, one of our most 
enterprising publishers and booksellers, and fa- 
vorably known as the author of several poems 
of great merit, is about to come before the pub- 
lic as a lecturer, his subject being ‘“‘ Books about 
Work, and the best Books for Workers.” 

—Baron ADOLPHUS ROTHSCHILD has founded 
at Nice a refuge for one hundred children. 

—CARLOTTA Patti has been doing some nice 
things in the way of charity. While in South 
America she sent through the consulate of Lima 
25,000 francs for the suffering French ; and since 
her arrival in France she has given in Paris for 
the same purpose, under the patronage of Ma- 
dame THIERS, a concert which netted 15,000 
francs. 

—President Smitu, of Dartmouth College, 
learned the printer’s art in Windsor, Vermont, 
and says that what he learned of spelling and 
punctuating while thus occupied has made him 
a better college president. 

—Tirrany & Co. are said to have sold recent- 
ly, for $30,000, two of the finest strings of Ori- 
ental pearls ever disposed of in this country. 

—WESLEY ARNOLD, a young man of Syracuse, 
and member of the university, possesses the 
power of singing two parts of a tune at the 
same time. At a recent — of clergy- 
men in that city he ‘‘took them all down’’ by 
singin pdewie and sweetly the bass and soprano 
of ‘Old Hundred.” 

—tThe Rev. Epwarp Kenney, of the Episco- 
pal Church, performed a few weeks ago in Cuba 
the first ceremony of Protestant baptism ever 
performed in thatisland. The child belonged to 
the family of an overseer on a plantation eight 
miles from Havana. 

—Speaking of the members of the cabinet, 
their way of life, their wives, and their wealth, a 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writin 
from Washington, says: ‘‘A very spirited an 
interesting woman has just been added to the 
cabinet circle in the person of Mrs. WILLIAMs, 
wife of the Attorney-General. She was a widow 
when she married WILLIAMS, a widower. Mrs. 
WILuiAMs is above the medium size, not far 
from forty years of age. She has light eyes, a 
good figure, and a very vivacious and inviting 
address. The Attorney-General has takena house 
on I Street, which is | gone thought to be the 
most elegant part of Washington. WILLIams 
himself is a man of common-sense, and an excel- 
lent legal mind. He wields a decisive pen, and 
never puts his foot erroneously any where. He 
is not possessed of any considerable means, and, 
in fact, it may be said that WILLIAMS, BELKNAP, 
Roseson, and BouTWELL are all poor. Bovut- 
WELL sits at an ordinary boarding-house table, 
and is said to save fully one-half his salary. He 
has a shrewd, economical, New England wife, 
who takes care that the vanities of this world 
shall not consume his substance. Therich men 
of the cabinet are DELANO, whom some allege 
worth a million, and Fis, whose family is he- 
reditarily well fixed. CRESWELL, including his 
official salary, has probably an income of $15,000 
a year. The Solicitor-General, Bristow, is a 
young man without fortune, but of the highest 


order of personal character and native manli- | 


ness. President Grant, it is stated by those 
who know him best, is now worth about $200,000, 
some of which is well invested, and brings him 
good dividends.”’ 

—Some years ago DicKENs destroyed an im- 
mense accumulation of his correspondence. 
Doxsy described it as taking place on the lawn 
at Gadshill, and making an immense smoke. 
DicKEns said, ‘‘I destroyed the correspondence 
expressly because I considered it had been held 
with me, and not with the public, and because I 
would not answer for its privacy being respect- 


~ed when I should be dead.” 


—Those Boston speculators in ‘‘ music, heav- 
enly art,”’ have insured the life of P. 8. GrLMoRE 
for $100,000 for the period of six months, for the 
benefit of the guarantors of the jubilee fund. 
Fifteen different offices have betted that GiL- 
MORE Will survive it. 

—The ree ape of China, soon to be married, 
has imported a pair of elephants to assist at the 
ceremony. The bride elect is undergoing care- 
ful training in the etiquette of court life. For 
three years the looms of Nankin, Hang-chow 
and Canton have been engaged on the silks and 
satins for her bridal apparel, which are now 
nearly completed, at a cost of over two millions 
of dollars. While the bridegroom, who has the 
sun for his emblem, goes forth in a car drawn 
by elephants, his bride, who represents the 
moon, is to be borne to her palace in a palan- 
quin composed entirely of strings of pearls. 

—‘* Gail Hamilton” hit the nail squarely on the 
head when, speaking of persons economical of 
the truth, she says, ‘‘ We hear of people who 
have so rong a love for falsdhood that they 
would rather lie on a twelvemonth’s note than 
tell the truth for cash.” 

—The late Jonn COLERIDGE PatTEsoN, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Melanesia, in the South Seas 
and who was murdered recently by savages, left 
the whole of his fortune—upward of $60, to 
the work of Christian missions; probably ‘‘ pour 
encourager les autres.” 

—American talent continues to be appreciated 
abroad. JAMES IMBRIE MILLER, son of the emi- 
nent Epwarp MILLrR, of Philadelphia, who 
went to India in 1869, in the service of the 





government of that country, to introduce cer- 
tain railway improvements, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the state railways of Central 
India, with the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of Royal Engineers. 

—The late Senator Grimes, of Iowa, used to 
mention this little incident: While Governor 
of Iowa, during the session of the Legislature a 
gentleman from the interior arrived at the hotel 
where the Governor was boarding (and who at 
the time was pacing the hall), and approaching 
his Excellency, whom he took to be the porter 
of the house, asked him to take his carpet-bag 
to his room. The Governor complied, a quar- 
ter was offered and accepted, and the weary 
traveler told that whenever he wanted baggage 
carried to “ call on Governor GRIMEs.”” 

—Mrs. BRETTELL, who recently died in En- 
gland in her ninetieth year, was for seventy years 
a faithful servant in the households of GrorGE 
III., Gzorek [V., Witi1aM IYV., and Queen Vic- 
TORIA, 

—A poet once said, ‘‘ And if we can not alter 
things, then we will change their names, Sir.” 
Our Yankee singing-birds have a facility for do- 
ing that. Miss JENNIE ARMSTRONG, of Wiscas- 
set, Maine, has been transformed in Italy into 
Signorina ‘‘Giovannia Avigliani,” and under 
that delightful appellation has made her début 
with marked success at Saluzzo. 

—This will certainly do: A few days since, in 
Pocahontas County, Virginia, DanreL M’Carry, 
a pensioner of the war of 1812, aged seventy- 
eight, took to wife Miss ANN GABERT, aged 
twenty-eight. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed in front of a hotel, on horseback, with 
the thermometer eight degrees below zero. 
They immediately started on the wedding-tour. 

—Prince Or.orr, of Russia, is astonishing the 
Parisians by his fine horsemanship. His coal- 
black steed cost $4000, and came from Tartary 
at that. 

—Some years ago the late Ex1za Loaay, while 
playing in Augusta, Georgia, was surprised at re- 
ceiving as a present a negro valet worth $2000. 
It came from an enthusiastic young planter, who 
pinned his card to the coat sleeve of the African, 
and thus sent him to the actress. Miss L. re- 
tained the article for one day, and then returned 
it with thanks. 

—The most notable marriage among the En- 
glish aristocracy of the time is about to take 
place between the Marquis of Bute (Mr. Dis- 
RAELI!’s Lothair) and a daughter of Lord How- 
ARD, in whose veins “flows all the blood of all 
the Howarps.’’ The Marquis of Bute is the 
wealthiest peer in Great Britain, his income be- 
ing over $1,500,000 per annum. The Howarps 
are of the very cream of aristocrats, the Duke 
of Norfolk of the time being hereditary Earl- 
Marshal of the kingdom, and always recognized 
as the premier duke and earl. 

—There was a romance connected with the 
marriage of the late General Eweiu. In early 
life he won the heart of Miss Mary PoLk Camp- 
BELL, daughter of an eminent jurist of Tennes- 
see: the hand he could not win, on account of 
the judge’s opposition, so in time she married 
another; but just before the late unpleasant- 
ness she became a widow. During the contest 
she followed with her prayers the idol—the hero 
—of her first girlish love, who was winning lau- 
rels on distant fields. And when at the battle 
of the Wilderness he was stricken down at the 
head of his columns, Mrs. Mary PoLK BROwN 
laid aside all minor considerations and flew on the 
wings of love to his bedside, nursing him through 
all his sufferings until he was again able to take 
command. It was shortly after his recovery 
that the dream of a long and eventful life was 
realized by the consummation of his early hopes, 
and these twain, devoted in youth, parted for a 
quarter of a century, met at last in the shadows 
of declining years to pledge anew that faith which 
had waxed stronger through the trying ordeal 
of a long separation. 

—English ladies of position are much more 
in their ways than the fine lady of the 

. 8. There they oversee pretty much every 
thing, copy the business letters of their hus- 
bands, look after the poor, visit the sick, scruti- 
nize the accounts, work in their own gardens, 
and are, as a general thing, up early in the morn- 
ing. The late Marchioness of Lansdowne knew 
every cottager in her neighborhood, and was al- 
ways with them in sickness and sorrow. Her 
only daughter used one hundred guineas = 
her by her father-in-law, Lord Suffolk, to buy a 
bracelet) to build pig-sties, with his permission, 
at her husband’s little country residence. She 
educates her own children without assistance, 
teaching the boys Latin and the girls all the usu- 
al branches of education. The late Duchess of 
Bedford had for thirty years of her married life 
risen at six o’clock, summer and winter, lit her 
own fire, made some tea for the duke and herself, 
and then, as he wrote his own letters of business, 
she copied them, and they came down to a large 
party of guests at ten o’clock, to dispense break- 
fast, without saying one word of their matutinary 
avocations; so that you might have been a vis- 
itor in the house without finding out that the 
duke or duchess had transacted the necessary 
business of the day before, perhaps, you had 
risen! 

—Professor Stowz, while visiting at a little 
town in Massachusetts, wished to go to a town 
nine miles off to consult some genealogical rec- 
ords. He asked his host to obtain a turn-out for 
him, and seeing, half an hour afterward, ~ horse 
and wagon hitched in front of the door jumped 
into it, and drove off ata rattling pace. Arriving 
at his destination, he fastened the horse, and went 
to work upon the dusty records at the town-hall. 
He had been thus e ed for nearly an hour, 
when he was suddenly interrupted by the abrupt 
entrance of his host at the town whence he start- 
ed, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Dr. Srowz, have you been 
stealing a horse and phaeton?”’ To the aston- 
ished doctor it was then revealed that he had by 
mistake taken the establishment of a newly 
married Episcopal clergyman, who had come to 
call upon the doctor’s host, and who was aston- 
ished, on leaving, to find his beautiful turn-out 
—a wedding present—gone, and replaced by an 
old, worn-out horse and chaise that had been 
brought there by the livery-stable keeper for 
Dr. Stowe. A stern chase ensued, but the doc- 
tor was not captured until he had reached his 
destination, as stated, whence, after mutual ex- 

lanations, he drove home in the old chaise. 
The comment of the Episcopal clergyman on 
the case was, ‘This comes, Dr. Stowg, of not 
attending the church where the commandments 
are read every Sunday.” 
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Black Tulle Low-necked Blouse. 


Tus black tulle blouse is furnished with bretelles, which form 
basques in the back and front. ‘Ihe trimming consists of black lace 
an inch and a quarter wide, ruches of black gros. grain ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, and bows of similar ribbon two inches and 
a half wide, ‘lo make the blouse cut of plain black tulle two pieces 
from Fig. 19, Supplement, leaving an inch and a quarter extra ma- 
terial on the front edge, and one piece from Fig. 20, Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Kworrep Stripe 


The illustration on the first 
page shows the blouse arranged on the 


Dimity Petticoat for Trained 
Dresses. 

ALL the breadths of this petti- 
coat are gored. The back breadths 
are covered with dimity ruffles six 
inches and a half wide, as shown 
The ruffles are 
gathered closer in the middle of the 
back than on the sides of the petti- 
coat, and overlap each other 
an inch and three-quarters. 
The bottom of the petticoat is 
ninety-six inches wide, 
top is gathered and sewed into 


Borper ror Baskets, Sora-Pm.ows, SusPENDERS, 
Etc.—Point Russt EMBROIDERY. 


fifty-three inches long and twenty-four inches and a half wide; slope 
off one edge of these pieces, from the under to the upper edge, to a 
width of eight inches, and join them on the other side. Cut out these 
pee on the upper edge, from both sides toward the middle, to a 
ength of fifty-one inches and a quarter; and slope off the under edge. 

from the middle toward both sides, so that they are only forty-five 
inches and a quarter long. For the puffed part, which is sewed on 
this foundation, cut two straight pieces one hundred and thirty-five 
inches long and twenty-nine inches and a quarter wide. . After join- 





Brack Tutte Low-neckep Biovse.—Front.—{See First Page. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 19-25. 





Brack Poutt DE Buiack Poutt pE 
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Cut the bretelles of figured black 
tulle and lace from Figs. 21 and 22. 
Having joined the blouse according 
to the corresponding figures, face the 
top with a strip of tulle, and set the 
bottom into a double binding of the 
material. ‘Trim with lace and ruches 
as shown by the illustration, and sew 
on the bretelles according to the cor- 
responding figures, having first ar- 
ranged them in pleats, bringing x 
on @. The upper corners of the 
bretelles are left loose, and are after- 
ward sewed on the sleeves according 
to the corresponding signs. For each sleeve cut 
of plain tulle one piece from Fig. 23, Supplement, 
and of figured tulle one piece each from Figs. 24 
and 25, Cover the piece of plain tulle (the foun- 
dation of sleeve) with a puff of similar tulle, trim 
the under edge with lace, and sew it up from 45 
to 46. ‘Trim the pieces cut from Figs. 24 and 25 
on the outer edge, excepting the top, with gath- 
ered lace; gather the upper edge of these pieces, 
and sew them on the sleeves according to the 
corresponding figures. Set the ‘sleeves into the 
armholes, bringing 46 on the side seam of the 
blouse, and fas- 
ten the corners 
of the bretelles 


ing these pieces on one side, slope them 
off on the free side, from the under to the 
upper edge, to a width of twelve inches 
and seven-eighths, ‘Then sew the linen 
tapes half an inch wide on this part in a 
horizontal direction—the first tape two 
inches from the upper edge, the second 
tape four inches, and the third tape eight 
inches from -the first tape. Sew on the 
remaining twenty tapes in such a manner 
that the intervals of every two following 
tapes are half an inch larger than the in- 
terval of the two preceding ones. Gather this 
part along the first, and along every second fol- 
lowing tape, and sew it on the foundation, setting 
on the first tape two inches from the upper edge, 
the third tape two inches and a half from the 
first tape, and so on. ‘The intervals increase half 
an inch each. The under edge of this puffed 
part is sewed to the under side of the foundation 
at a distance of two inches from the under edge. 
Run the steel hoops in the free tapes of the puffed 
part, and fasten the ends carefully. Arrange the 
sides of this part in box-pleats, in such a manner a 

: that the tapes furnished with hoops come 
in the middle of each box-pleat, and bind 
the puffed part and the foundation with 
shirting. Gather the top of the tournure 
and set it on a belt an inch wide and 
thirteen inches and three-quarters long, 
which is closed by means of strings. 
Finally, sew short strings on the 
tournure in the middle of the back, 
by means of which the puffs are 
tied together as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Border for trimming 
Baskets, Sofa-Pillows, 
Suspenders, etc. 

Tuts border is worked on a 
foundation of light gray cloth, 
reps, or leather, with saddler’s 
silk of several shades of ma- 
roon, in half-polka stitch 
and point Russe. Ifthe bor- 
der is designed for suspend- 
ers, it may be work- 
ed on-gray drilling or 
English leather with 
wash material. 


Footstool with 
Knitted Cover, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts footstool or 
brioche consists of a 
circular raised cush- 

ion forty-five inches 
"in circumference and 





Brack Tutte Low-neckep Buiovuse.—{See First Page, ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 19-25. 





Fig. 3.—Strip For 
TRIMMING FOOTSTOOL. 
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GenTLEMAN’s Dresstnc-Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 16-18, 








TournureE or StirF NET FoR 
TRAINED DREssEs. 





Diuity Petticoat For TRAINED 
Dresses, 
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Fig. 1.—Srction or Persian EMBROIDERY FOR 
Smoxinc-Car.—[See Fig..2, Page 205.] . 


Fig. 1.—Foorstoot witn Kyirrep Cover. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 32. 
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five inches in height, which is hollowed out in the middle. It is cov- 
ered with eight three-cornered knitted parts, which simulate plush. 
Between these parts ‘are set strips an inch and a quarter wide, 
made of worsted cord in different colors. Fig. 32, Supplement, 
gives a three-cornered section of the cover. Knit the latter, be- 
ginning on the under edge, with medium-sized white knitting cot- 
ton, in rounds going backward and 
forward, all plain, narrowing at the 
end of the rounds to suit the shape 


o. IX., Figs. 29 and 80. 
of the pattern. 
In working every 
second following 
stitch in every 
second round, 
knit in a three- 
fold thread of 


% 
4 
A > 
Z 
fj 
AA 
4 
Z 
Lo, 
“iy 


gray zephyr 
worsted an inch 
long, so that 


the ends of the 
worsted project 
an equal length 
on one side of 
the knitting.— 





These worsted 

: threads must al- 
Srriprp Satin CrAvatT. ternate. After 
For description sce every 11 rounds 
Supplement. make alternate 

dots of black 


worsted in the gray foundation; to do this 
knit in one threefold black thread after every 
11 stitches in the 12th round, and two three- 
fold black threads after every 9 stitches in the 
14th round. When the eight parts are fin- 
ished in this manner, sew them on the cushion 
at regular intervals, having previously cut the 
threads evenly. The strips between the knit- 
téd parts are worked separately, from the mid- 
dle, with worsted round cord in three shades 
of one. color in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 
Make knots at regular intervals in the middle 
cord, on which the button-hole stitch loops 
are worked, as shown by the illustration, In- 
stead of these knotted strips, tapestry strips, 
or strips of colored cloth like the one shown 
by Fig. 3, may be used. The latter is orna- 
mented with colored twisted cord and with 
saddler’s silk in point Russe and button-hole stitch. The rounded 
ends of the strips come on the middle of the cushion. Besides 
this fasten a worsted ball and a ring of thin rope covered with 


see 
Fig. 26. 
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CorrrcrE oF Ficurep Buiack Tuite, Lacr, AnD FLowers. 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 81. 





Brack AND WHITE Piarp Gros Grain Cravat, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 





Ficurep Gros GRAIN 
AND Satin Cravat. 


For es and description 
upplement, No. VIL, 





Brown Satin Cravat with Waite Dots. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. .y Figs. 27 and 28. 





Fig. 2.—Smoxinc-Car.—PErRsIAN EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 204.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 34. 


Biack AND Gray Srripep Satin CRAVAT. 
For description see Supplement. 


cord of different colors on the middle of the cushion as shown by 
the illustration. Cover the under surface of the footstool with 
black carriage leather, and furnish it on the outer edge with 
black worsted cord. 


Gentleman’s Smoking-Cap, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Persian Embroidery. 

Tuts cap is of crimson cashmere, lined with crimson silk, and 
richly embroidered with split filling silk of bright colors in chain 
stitch, half-polka stitch, and point Russe. Fig. 34, Supplement, 
gives a quarter section of the design for the crown of the cap. 
The rim of the cap is two inches and seven-eighths wide and 
twenty-two inches and a half long. Before working the em- 
broidery join the ends of the rim, so as to complete the design. 
The illustration, Fig. 1, page 204, shows a full-sized section of 
the embroidery for the rim. The darkest lines on this illustra- 
tion, which edge the shell-shaped design figures, are worked in 
half-polka stitch with black silk, and the outlines of the design 
figures are worked in chain stitch, half-polka stitch, and point 
Russe, alternately with white, blue, and gold-colored silk, each 
of the slanting rows with one color, as shown by the illustration. 

The point Russe stitches which fill the de- 

sign figures are all worked with a double 

thread of red silk. Ornament the outer 

edge of the crown and rim with rows of 
chain stitch. Join the rim of the cap at 
the top with a strip 
of crimson silk sev- 
en-eighths of an 
inch wide, the ends 
of which are sewed 
together. Sew the 
free outer edge of 
this strip on the 
crown of the cap, 
and then sew the 
strip through the 
middle on the in- 
side of the rim half 
an inch from the 
upper edge of the 
rim, so as to sepa- 
rate the crown and 
rim. 


Coiffure of 
Figured Black 
Tulle, Lace, 
and Flowers. 


Turs coiffure is 
made of a piece of 
tulle thirty - eight 
inches and a ‘half 
square edged with 
lace an inch and a 
quarter wide, and 
trimmed with 
pomegranate blos- 
soms. Fig. 31, 
Supplement, gives 


EVENING 





For description see Supplement. 









Brack Gros GRAIN 


For description see 








the pattern for the tulle reduced to one-eighth of the full size. 
Transfer all the lines and signs on Fig. 31 to the tulle with a 
needle and thread, in doing which the lines and intervals must, 
of course, be enlarged eightfold. Lay the material in a fold along 
the dotted lines from each 53 to *, then from * to *, and from 
each 54to +. Next arrange the double material in pleats, bring- 
ing Xa on @a, Xb on @b, and 
each of the remaining X’s on the 
Nearest @. Finally, sew the coif- 
fure thus formed on a small stiff 


Brack Faire Cravat. 


lace foundation, 
and set on the 
flowers as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. 


Evening 
Coiffure of 
Tulle and 

Flowers. 
Tuts coiffure 

is made of black 
figured silk tulle, 
black lace, and 
a spray of red 
camellias, Take 
a piece of tulle 
thirty-six inches 
wide and sixty- 
four inches long, 
which is edged all around with lace two inches 
and a half wide. Fold down one corner of 
the tulle in a triangle, so that one side of the 
under layer projects ten inches from the tri- 
angle. Gather the double material closely at 
the left side of the front, six inches and a half 
from the middle of the fold, to a length of 
seven inches and a quarter in a straight direc- 
tion (toward the side edge of the triangle), and 
set on the flowers. In adjusting the ‘coifiure 
the pleated part comes on the left side, the un- 
der layer (the scarf) is pinned on the right side 
and then arranged about the neck, as shown 
by the illustration. A large red camellia falls 
on the hair, a little to the left side of the part- 
ing. Other flowers may be substituted to har- 
monize with the color of the dress. This coif- 
fure is extremely graceful, and the folds of lace 
about the neck and face soften the complexion, and are yery be- 
coming, producing something like the effect of a Spanish mantilla. 
The same coiffure may be made of white or colored lace. 





Brive Gros Grain Cravat, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


CRAvVAT. 


Supplement. 

























AND FLOWERS. 


Corrrure oF Ficurep Brack TULLE 
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AN OLD MAID. 
Grrsmme with folded hands, thet have dropped the 


needle 
Looking athwart the fields, where the evening light 
is shed 


Sixty rings, as I think, have circled her life-tree’s 
Sixty years of the world, with its mingled pathos 
and 


mirth ; 
How has she taken the time since her baby-steps 
were set 
Among the anemones’ bloom, and the sweets of the 
violet ? 


What has she been, who sitteth with delicate lights 
dropping down 

On the bowed head’s silver locks, and the folds of 
the silken gown? 

Has she not walked on the way that she chose at 
the gates of youth, 

Bright in the graces of holiness, grarid in the splen- 
dors of truth? : 


Bearing the hopes of the sowing, the gladness of 
those who reap, 

Smiling with those who are joyful, weeping with 
those who weep; 

Graciously grave, serenely bright, with a wisdom 
large and mild, 


judgm 
faith of a little child. 


In that heart of hers nestle the children, tired of the 
ball and the race, 

Rested because of the love that shines in her beau- 
tiful face; 

Women and men too, whose eyes have wept for the 
false or the dead, 

One silent clasp of that firm, calm hand most deeply 
has comforted. 


And many a heart that bleeds for its sin, and yet 
could not lay bare 

The throb of its shuddering nerves to a cold, ana- 
lytical stare, 

Lying lone on the wag-side of life, she, tenderly 
bending above, 

Doth soothe with the unguent of mercy, and cheer 
with the strong wine of love. 


Was there ever a pitiful cry in the depths of her 
gracious soul 

For the wifehood’s joy denied, and the motherhood’s 
aureole ? 

Can her thought go back to a time when her patient 
footsteps trod 

Among the grieving thorns, alone with sorrow and 
God? 


However it be, on her face is the look of sweet 
content 

That comes when the music of life, of love and 
duty is blent; 

And peace is hers that is more than the joy of 
morning prime, 

And light that is greater than day, has come at her 
evening time. 








‘Continued from No. 10, page 180.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AuTHorR oF “ BLADE-O’-Grass,”’ “‘ GRIF,”? AND 
“ JosHuA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE COMES TO A SHREWD 
CONCLUSION, 


Mr. Davip SHELDRAKE, smooth and bland 
in voice and manner, lingered about the streets 
for several minutes. It was a beautifully clear 
night, and he may have been inclined for medi- 
tation. His appearance was sufficiently respect- 
able for such an indulgence, and a policeman who 
stood in the shadow of a doorway quietly observ- 
ing him did not think it necessary to interfere 
with him. He glanced up at the first-floor win- 
dow, and saw the shadow of a woman upon the 
blind. ‘‘I wonder if that is her room?” he 
thought. ‘* What a little nugget she is!” He 
wished that somebody would come to the street- 
door, that he might ask if Lily lived on the first 
floor; but no one came, and the narrow street 
was still and quiet. ‘‘ David,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ that girl’s pretty face has quite bewitched 
you.” He seemed to take pleasure in the thought, 
and smiled to himself complacently. It was evi- 
dently not the first time that he had been be- 
witched by a pretty face. He took his cigar- 
case from his pocket, and turning to a doorway 
to obtain a light for his cigar, saw the police- 
man. 

** A fine night, policeman,” he said. 

“*Yes, Sir,” acquiesced the policeman, civilly. 

‘* Been on this beat long, policeman ?” 

** A considerable time, Sir.” 

‘* Pretty quiet about here, isn’t it?” 

‘Pretty quiet, Sir. But we get enough trou- 
ble out there,” with a nod of his head in the di- 
rection of the Royal White Rose Music-hall. 

‘‘ Ah, I daresay. Saturday nights especially.” 

“As you say, Sir, Saturday nights espe- 
cially.” 

‘* A cigar, policeman ?” 

**No, thank you, Sir; not allowed to smoke.” 

Mr. Sheldrake coughed, and the policeman 
coughed in sympathy. 

‘*Can we get any thing to drink about here, 

liceman ?” 

‘* Not to-night, Sir,” said the policeman, some- 
what stiffly. ‘‘The houses shut at twelve Satur- 
day nights.’ 

His two bribes having been refused, Mr. Shel- 
drake bethought himself of another. But first he 
said, as he put his hands in his pockets, 

‘*Who lives in that house opposite, police- 
man ?” 

‘Quite a number of people, Sir. Half a doz- 
en families, I should say.” 

Here the jingle of money fell upon the police- 





man’s ears. It produced a curious effect upon 
him. He coughed a little cough, which might 
have been interpreted, ‘‘ Here am I, one of her 
Majesty's servants ; and you will find me always 
ready to do my duty.” Then he looked up at 
the sky, and down on the pavement, and round 
on the houses, and any where but in the direc- 
tion where Mr. Sheldrake stood. Murmuring at 
the same time, dreamily, in a soft, musing tone, 

“ Quite half a dozen families, I should say, Sir.” 

As he murmured this his hand may be said to 
have resembled a sly rascal peeping round the 
corner to find out things without wishing to draw 
observation upon himself. Mr. Sheldrake’s hand 
sought that expressive hand, and found it in a 
lurking—not to say slinking—position, hiding it- 
self demonstratively in the cuff of the policeman’s 
coat. He slipped a piece of silver into it, and 
the jaws of darkness instantly devoured it up. 
The policeman was evidently in an unconscious 
state ; for, with the air uf a man whose thoughts 
were far away, he received the coin obliviously, 
and in an absent manner conveyed it to the 
nearest pocket; then he coughed again, and as- 
sumed the air of one just aroused from a little 


sleep. 

The ‘¢Open Sesame” having been thus discreet- 
ly administered, Mr. Sheldrake learned from the 
policeman as much as that functionary knew 
concerning Lily. Lily was her name; every 
body about here knew her, and every body liked 
her—children especially. She was very pretty, 
and quite young; not more than nineteen, he 
should say. Yes, she lived on the first floor of 
that house. She sang at the Royal White Rose 
Music -hall, you know; his missis had often 
heard her, and was qiite in love with her. So 
was a good many others, not women, you know. 
But she was different from some other girls in 
that establishment who lived about here. How, 
different? Oh, better, you know. Couldn’t tell 
how long that would last; no more could any 
one else. He had seen a good many stage girls 
commence well and end badly. How, badly? 
Well, fast, you know. It was enough to turn a 
girl’s head—the lights, the noise, the dresses, and 
the lots of swells with money hanging round 
‘em. Didn’t think it would turn this one’s, 
though. She hada brother. Younger than her? 
No; a couple of years older, he should say; 
comes home late sometimes; very much like 
her. Anda mother bedridden; the doctor oft- 
en goes there. And a grandfather. A strange 
old fellow—a character. Immortality Wheels, 
people called him. Was that his proper name? 
Oh no; nicknames, both of ’em. Why Immor- 
tality? Well, he didn't quite know himself, but 
he’d been told it was because the old fellow was 
fond of talking about the immortality of the soul. 
Why Wheels? Well, he did know that. Be- 
cause the old fellow was always saying that ev- 
ery thing in the world ought to go upon wheels. 
Perhaps there was something in the notion; 
things certainly would goeasier. He had heard 
that the old fellow had made wheels for every 
thing in his-house. Harmless old fellow; but 
curious notion, wasn’t it ? 

While the policeman was distilling these scraps 
of information in a leisurely manner he and his 
companion were walking slowly toward the Roy- 
al White Rose Music-hall, and just at the point 
of his asking whether the old man’s fancy was 
not a curious notion they became suddenly 
aware of a street disturbance in a thoroughfare 
not many yards ahead of them. 

‘*There’s a row somewhere, policeman,” said 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

The policeman calmly nodded, and calmly 
strolled in the direction of the noise, pulling his 
belt tighter as he neared the spot from which the 
sounds proceeded. Presently they came upon 
an angry crowd of men and women, of all ages 
and degrees, most of whom, judging from their 
excited demeanor and noisy exclamations, had 
a personal interest in the disturbance. ‘‘ Let 
‘em go! What do you mean by pushing people 
about? Bonnet ‘im! Great hulking fellows 
like you!” Then a woman’s voice, very shrill: 
** Who am I, interfering? I’m an honest wom- 
an, that’s what Iam! <Ain’tI? I'll make you 
prove your words! You want the papers down 
on you agin, that’s what you want. We sha’n’t 
move on! We'll stop here as long as we like!” 
And, in the midst of all, a clear musical voice, 
but loud and angry now, crying, ‘‘Take your 
hands offme! Take your hands off me, I say!” 
The voice acted like a charm upon Mr. Shel- 
drake; it thrilled through him strangely. He 
made his way into the centre of the crowd, fol- 
lowing close upon the policeman’s heels. There 
were other policemen there, who seemed some- 
what at a loss how to act, and the crowd, observ- 
ing their indecision, was taking advantage of it. 
Mr. Sheldrake soon ascertained that it was noth- 
ing but an ordinary street row common to the 
neighborhood (arising out of the shameful license 
which the law allows), caused in the first place 
by two or three persons lingering on the foot-path, 
and being desired to move on, and perhaps touch- 
ed on the shoulder by a policeman. ‘The prin- 
cipal offender and the most violent was a young 
man with a handsome face, the sight of whic’ 


produced upon Mr. Sheldrake the same effec: as. 


the young man’s voice had done. id yet it 
was the first time that these tw. sad ever met 
face to face. Upon such slight chances often 
does the future hang that men who have fought 
life’s battle with al! cheir strength and been 
bruised and bruised may be pardoned for think- 
ing at last that it is mockery to struggle. 

At the moment of Mr. Sheldrake’s appearance 
upon the scene the young man, in a state of 
great excitement, was explaining that he was 
doing no harm—he was simply talking to a friend 
about the Northumberland Plate, and another 
friend had just come up and was about to give 
them a tip for the race, when the policeman push- 
ed them into the road, and said he would take 
them into custody if they stood there a moment 





longer. The crowd cheered him as he spoke, 
and continued their abuse of the police, who be- 
gan to lose their temper. The policeman who 
had’ accompanied Mr. Sheldrake, and who fan- 
cied that that gentleman, from the interest he ex- 
hibited, knew the offender, whispered to him that 
if he wanted to save the young fellow from get- 
ting into trouble, he had best get him away as 
quickly as possible. 

** Now, then, will you move out of this?” ex- 
claimed another official, about to lay hands upon 
the young man; but Mr. Sheldrake quietly 
stepped between them, knowing that the touch 
of the policeman’s hand would be adding fuel to 
flame. But for Mr. Sheldrake’s interposition it 
would have fared ill with the young fellow, who 
had worked himself into a most unreasonable 
condition. 

**Come, come,” he said, in a persuasive tone; 
** vou don’t want to be locked up all night. The 
policemen have their duty to perform, and you 
mustn't obstruct them.” 

**T don’t want to obstruct them, and I don’t 
want to be locked up,” said the young man; 
**but what right had they to interfere with me 
and my friends? Ask any one here if I was in 
the wrong.” 

A dozen voices supported him in various ways, 
all of them uncomplimentary to the police, one 
of whom grew so exasperated that he exclaimed, 
in a tone of dangerous decision, ‘* Now, then, if 
you don’t move off this minute, we'll march you 
to the station-house.” And he produced his 
staff, and the others followed his example. This 
action caused many among the mob to take to 
their heels, and they scampered away, hooting 
as they ran. 

‘«'They had no business to interfere,” whisper- 
ed Mr. Sheldrake, hurriedly, placing his arm in 
that of the young man; ‘‘ but don’t you see that 
though you might have been in the right at 
first—” 


** Might have been!” interrupted the unrea- 
sonable young fellow, hotly. ‘I was!” ; 

—‘* Well, although you were in the right at 
first, you are in the wrong now. Come, take the 
advice of a friend, and let us get out of this, I 
don’t like to see a young gentleman like you 
mixed up in such an affair. Look at the riffraff 
about! Where are your friends? Why, they've 
gone off, you see, and didn’t mind leaving you in 
the lurch. All right, policeman, we're going.” 

Thus urging and humoring, Mr. Sheldrake in- 
duced the young man to move with him through 
the throng of people, who were inclined to hoot 
him now for showing the white feather. The 
excitement, however, being over, they rapidly 
dispersed, grumbling at the peaceable issue of the 
affair. Soon Mr. Sheldrake and his charge were 
in a quieter part of the neighborhood, when the 
latter, still almost at fever heat, asked offensive- 
ly, as if it were necessary he should fall foul of 
somebody, 

‘* Perhaps you'll tell me who you are, inter- 
fering with my affairs? I don’t know you.” 

**T don’t suppose you do,” replied Mr. Shel- 
drake, with perfect good humor. ‘‘ Are you go- 
ing home ?” 

“What business may that be of yours?” asked 
the young man, not abating his offensive tone. 

**Tll walk a little way with you, if you are, 
that’s all. Shall I make a shrewd guess, and 
say that you live in Soho? Come, come—I see 
that you are angry with me for interfering; but 
you must admit that the position you are now 
in is better than being hauled along by half a 
dozen policemen, with a mob hooting at their 
heels. Come, now, admit that.” 

‘*T sha’n’t admit any thing,” exclaimed the 
young man, sulkily. 

An angry, impatient look passed like a flash 
of light into Mr. Sheldrake’s face at the young 
man’s uncivil manner, but he suppressed it in- 
stantly before he replied. They were walking 
slowly as they conversed, and Mr. Sheldrake, al- 
lowing his eompanion to lead the way, observed 
with secret satisfaction that they were walking in 
the direction of Lily’s house. 

‘* And neither should I, if I were in your 
place,” he said. ‘‘I should. feel as indignant as 
you feel; it is only natural. But at the same 
time I think I should acknowledge to myself— 
not to any one else—that it’s better to be indig- 
nant and to cool one’s self alone here in the 
quiet streets than to be dragged to the station- 
house, and have the clothes torn of one’s back. 
You were not born yesterday. You know what 
the police are, and how the magistrates side 
with them. They'll swear any thing when their 
blood’s up; and there’s never telling what kind 
of a scrape a man may get himself into with 
them. I dare say you wouldn’t like your people 
at home to see your name on the wrong side of 
a police report.” 

‘¢That’s true,” said the young man, in a some- 
what softer tone, though still with constrained 
manner ; ‘‘ it wouldn’t be a nie* “hing for them.” 

“Say that you had~ .sier, now, how would 
she like it?” / ar. Sheldrake hazarded this 
questior * .arew a sharp look at his compan- 
jor ia smiled in self-approval when he heard 
one reply. 

‘*She wouldn’t like it at all, and I wouldn’t 
like it because of her.” He struggled to throw 
off his ungracious bearing, and partially suc- 
ceeded. ‘‘ It seems to me, after all, that [ have 
to thank you for getting me out of the mess ;” 
and he held out his hand. Mr. Sheldrake shook 
it cordially, saying, 

‘* A nice state of things it would be if one gen- 
tleman wouldn’t assist another in such a case. 
Let us suppose that you are under an obligation 
tome. Wipe it off by giving me a promise.” 

‘* What kind of a promise?” asked the young 
man. 

‘*Why, that when you come upon me in a 
similar scrape to that I found you in to-night, 
with my blood up, hot and naturally indignant, 


you'll help me out of it as I've helped you. You'll 





see how I'll take it! I shall be savage with you, 
of course, at first; but give me time to cool 
down, and you'll not find me backward in ac- 
knowledging that you have acted by me and 
stood by me like an out-and-out friend.” 

The young man laughed and promised, but 
did not express himself confident of being able 
to act as judiciously as Mr. Sheldrake had done. 
‘* For you’re cool, you know,” he said, ‘‘ and not 
so easily fired up as Iam. Why, if you had an- 
swered me as I’ve answered you, I couldn’t have 
helped quarreling with you.” 

‘“*T’m glad for one person’s sake that I man- 
aged to escape that unpleasant contingency,” 
observed Mr. Sheldrake. 

**Do you mean for your own sake?” asked 
the young man, coolly. 

‘* Not this time,” replied Mr. Sheldrake, men- 
tally confounding the young fellow’s imperti- 
nence. 

‘* For whose, then, may I ask? Not for mine, 
I hope; if so, you may save yourself from fur- 
ther anxiety upon the point.” 

“*Oh no, not for yours. For your sister's.” 

“For Lily’s! You know her, then; and 
that’s the reason of your coming to my assist- 


ance, 

Mr. Sheldrake accepted this interpretation, 
and said, ‘‘If you tell her of what has occurred 
to-night—” 

‘Of course I shall tell her,” interrupted the 
young man. ‘‘T tell Lily every thing.’ 

** You may mention, then, that the gentleman 
who had the pleasure of walking home with her 
to-night did you a little service.” 

“* A big service, I shall say,” said the young 
fellow, beginning to be effusive in his gratitude. 

** As you please. She spoke of her brother 
to-night as we walked home. Your name must 
be Alfred.” 

“*'Yes, that is my name.” 

‘*Mine’s Sheldrake. I shall be glad to im- 
prove our acquaintanceship—that is, if you are 
willing.” 

‘* Oh, I’m willing enough,” replied Alfred, half 
graciously; ‘‘ but I’m not a swell, you know.” 

“‘Meaning that I am. None the worse for 
that, eh ?” 

“No,” said Alfred, throwing sufficient expres- 
sion in his hesitating manner of uttering that 
small word to express, ‘‘ No, you're none the 
worse for it; but I consider myself as good as 
you, or any man.” 

“* And it isn’t a bad thing to be a swell nowa- 
days, let me tell you,” remarked Mr. Sheldrake, 
genially, clapping Alfred onthe shoulder. ‘‘One 
gets behind the scenes, and sees all sorts of things 
and learns all sorts of things. And, after all, it’s 
only a question of money. Once a gentleman, 
always a gentleman.” 

‘*'That’s true,” asserted Alfred, complacently, 
being now on very good terms with himself. 

““Only a question of money,” repeated Mr. 
Sheldrake, slowly and thoughtfully ; ‘‘ and there’s 
plenty of ways of making that.” 

“That's true,” exclaimed Alfred, eagerly, ac- 
cepting a cigar from Mr. Sheldrake’s cigar-case. 
‘Plenty of ways. I know a way. I’m going 
to make a heap.” 

‘* With a little luck and a little pluck a man 
with brains—which you've got, I'll be bound—can 
be as good as the best of them. He can go up 
like a rocket.” Mr. Sheldrake did not carry the 
simile further; the rocket being in the clouds, it 
suited his purpose to leave it there. ‘‘ Plenty 
of ways of making money! I should think there 
were, indeed ; and these are just the times.” ‘The 
speaker was evidently of the opinion that some 
of his words were pearls of price which should 
not be lost sight of; his utterances just now 
seemed to be thickly studded with these pearls, 
for he repeated, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Just the times.” 

“*So they are—so they are. You know a 
thing or two, I see.” 

** Know a thing or two!” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, with modest boastfulness. ‘‘ Well, yes; 
I fancy I do.” 

‘*I can put you up to something good,” said 
Alfred, with a furtive glance at his companion, 
‘*if you like, and if you'll keep it quiet.” 

‘* Ay,” returned Mr. Sheldrake, with an ap- 
pearance of gratitude. ‘‘I’ll keep it quiet 
enough.” 

** Do you do any thing in racing ?” 

‘* A little, now and then. Between you and 
me, I made a good thing on the Derby.’ 

**T thought so,” cried the young fellow, in an 
exultant tone. ‘‘ I thought you knew all about 
racing. I say, do you keep a book? Do you 
belong to any of the Clubs? Let’s take a turn 
up the street.” 

‘* But isn’t it time for you to be in?” suggest- 
ed Mr. Sheldrake, as if unwilling to carry the 
conversation further. 

‘*No, no; it doesn’t matter for a few minutes. 
Lily’s sure to wait up for me. Besides, I have 
a latch-key. I wish we could go and sit down 
somewhere, and have a chat and a drink—but all 
the places are shut, worse luck!” 7 

‘¢Didn’t I tell you that I was behind the 
scenes?” said Mr. Sheldrake, airily. ‘‘One 
never need be at a loss in London if he knows 
the ropes. Now I'll be sworn there’s a house 
handy to receive us within a hundred yards of 
where we stand, although it is just one o'clock 
on Sunday morning. I know others, but they 
are too far away.” Alfred followed every word 
with admiring intérest. This man of the world, 
this swell who was behind the scenes, and who 
seemed to know every thing worth knowing, was 
a superior being in his eyes. ‘‘ Let us walk to- 
ward the policeman—don’t be frightened ; it will 
be a pleasant meeting enough, although your 
late experience might lead you to an opposite 
opinion.” 

“But why toward a policeman?” asked Al- 
fred, with much curiosity. ‘‘ What do you want 
of him?” 4 

‘He'll tell us of a house of entertainment 
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where we can have that chat and a drink you 

roposed. I confess that I feel thirsty. Ifa 
thief wants to hide, let him hide in a crowded 
city; if you want to kiss a pretty girl as you are 
walking with her along a not too crowded street 
at night, stand under a lamp-post. If you want 
to do an illegal act, do it in the eye of the law. 
As I’m going to do this—with, of course, a proper 
application of the magic key.” 

Alfred, regarding his companion as one of the 
most genial and brightest of men, inquired what 
Mr. Sheldrake meant by the magie key. 

‘“‘Tip,” replied that gentleman. ‘‘ The great- 
est institution of the age. ‘Tip. If it hadn’t 
been for that, how do you think [ could have got 
you out of your scrape to-night? I’ve traveled 
about here and there, and I don’t think there’s a 
city in the world where the institution of Tip is 
so thoroughly understood and appreciated as in 
this very city of London. It will carry you any 
where, effect any object, get you out of any 
scrape, if you know how to apply it. But it re~ 
quires to be administered delicately, its nerves 
being very fine.” 

In front of them they heard the policeman’s 
measured step; from the rear came the sound 
of a@ man racing toward them. His hurried 
stamps sounded in the quiet night like the rattle 
of steam feet rushing along. As they turned 
the man passed them; he was panting for 
breath, and his clothes seemed to have been hur- 
riedly thrown on; his braces were hanging loose, 
and he was struggling with his coat as he ran, 
suggesting the idea that he was racing and dress- 
ing himself for a wager. He did not notice the 
faces of the men as he passed them, but Alfred 
recognized him, and cried, ‘* Why, that’s Mr. 
Gribble!” The next moment Gribble junior 
was round the corner and out of sight, and the 
calm footsteps of the watchman of the night her- 
alded Mr. Sheldrake’s friendly policeman. He 
touched his hat to Mr. Sheldrake, and, while that 
gentleman held brief conference with him, his 
slinking hand asserted itself up his coat sleeve, 
where it may be said to have lurked, thirsting 
for tip. ‘The comedy which had been so suc- 
cessfully performed once before during the night 
having been repeated successfully, the police- 
man (awaking from another little sleep) leisure- 
ly led the way, Alfred being in the rear. As 
they walked thus in single file Mr. Sheldrake’s 
thoughts, put into intelligible language, would 
have read thus: ‘‘ That was a shrewd conclu- 
sion you came to, David, when you heard this 
young cub’s voice, and found that it belonged to 
Lily’s brother. A nice young fool he is! but 
he'll serve your turn, David, with that little 
nugget; he'll serve your turn! I shouldn’t 
wonder if the good thing the conceited young 
cub offers to put you up to is the winning horse 
in a race that isn’t ran. Well, we'll see what 
can be done for him, David. Make the pretty 
Lily grateful for having befriended her brother, 
and get the young fool himself quietly in your 
hands, and the rosy-cheeked apple falls plump 
into your open mouth, David—plump into your 
open mouth!” The contemplation of ‘the rosy- 
cheeked apple falling plump into his open mouth 
was so agreeable that David Sheldrake smiled 
frequently, and in a gay and airy manner blew 
a kiss in the direction of Lily’s house. 

They paused at the side door of a house of 
entertainment, closed according to the law, and 
the mystic summons of the policeman gained 
them admittance. 

“Let us have a quiet room, and some brandy- 
and-water,” said Mr. Sheldrake to the waiter 
who had opened the door, and who, with his 
shirt sleeves tucked up and his thick bull neck, 
looked like a prize-fighter. ‘* Policeman, you'll 
come in and have a drink ?” 

“No objections, Sir.” 

The liquor having been brought, the policeman 
treated his conscience to ‘‘ something hot,” and 
departed to pursue his duties, ready at any mo- 
ment with his slinking hand to prove himself a 
worthy watchman of the night and a proper 
guardian of the public peace. 





CHAPTER V. 


MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE DOES A GOOD NIGHT'S 
WORK. 


Mr. SHELDRAKE was not the first to break 
the silence. He helped himself to brandy-and- 
water, lit a fresh cigar, threw his cigar-case to 
Alfred with the air of an old acquaintance, and 
seemed as if he would have been perfectly satis- 
fied to smoke and drink without conversation. 
But Alfred was not so disposed, and he soon 
opened the ball. 

‘“*So you did a good thing on the Derby,” he 
commenced, familiarly; ‘‘backed the Zephyr 
colt, eh? I wish I had.” 

_ “Backed it at the right time, my boy. Backed 
it in April, and got thirties to one three times in 
hundreds.” 

“Nine thousand to three hundred,” Alfred 
putin, rapidly, and almost enviously as he thought 
what a large sum that was to win, and what 
splendid things he could have done with it. 

“That's a good calculation of yours, and 
quickly done,” observed Mr. Sheldrake, with a 
nod of approval. 

“Oh yes, I’m good at mental arithmetic,” 
was the conceited answer. 

“‘That’s what’s wanted in racing matters. 
You go to a race and you hear the odds bawled 
out, and you want to hedge, perhaps; the odds 
change every minute, and you've got to seize 
them at the proper time. ‘To do that properly 
you must be smart at figures, and then you're 
all right. I know many a man whe can’t write 
any thing but his own name, and who makes 
pots of money because he can calculate the odds 
quickly. It’s a gift, and you've got it, my boy. 
Fill up your glass.” 

Alfred filled his glass, his face beaming with 
conceit, 





‘¢Go on with the Zephyr colt,” he said; ‘‘ you 
stuck to the bet, didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t; I hedged, like a fool.” 

*¢ Ah, I shouldn’t have done that.” 

‘*No more ought I, and no more should I if I 
had had some one to advise me. You know it 
was at the commencement of April that the colt 
was at thirty to one, and a fortnight afterward 
it was at twelve. I hedged at those odds to 
win my three hundred pounds, and make myself 
safe.” 

‘* So you stood to win five thousand four hun- 
dred, and te lose nothing,” said Alfred, rapidly ; 
he had been watching for another opportunity to 
exhibit his prowess in mental arithmetic. 

‘*What wonderful calculation!” exclaimed 
Mr. Sheldrake, in admiration, to Alfred’s in- 
tense delight. ‘‘You could make a fortune in 
the ring.” 

“Do you think so? J think I could.” 

‘*T’d give a thousand pounds this minute to 
be able to reckon up figures as you can.” 

‘*You make plenty, though, without that.” 

‘*T only do what any man can do if he keeps 
his head cool. Did you back any thing for the 
Derby ?” 

**Yes, worse luck,” replied Alfred, with a 
groan, emptying his glass to wash down a rising 
remorse. ‘I wish I had known you then; you 
might have told me to back the Zephyr colt. 
You would, wouldn’t you?” 

‘‘That I would, for your pretty sister's sake. 
I wish we had known each other then. What 
did you back ?” 

‘Three horses—Bothwell, King of the Forest, 
and Digby Grand. Every body said Bothwell 
was sure to win, and that’s why I backed it, al- 
though I didn’t fancy it.” 

‘¢ It’s a bad thing to back three horses; never 
back more than one, and stand to it to win a 
good stake.” 

‘¢'That’s what I’m going to do on the North- 
umberland Plate. I ought to have backed the 
Baron’s horse, for he always runs straight, doesn’t 
he?” There was something painful in the speak- 
er’s eagerness as he looked for consolation in the 
face of his companion. ‘‘And you won over 
five thousand on it, and I might have done the 
same if I had known; and I was advised, too, 
one day, to back it, but I wouldn’t, for I knew 
that the fellow who advised me was a sharp. 
Besides, you can’t take every body’s advice. 
If only one of my three had come in first, I 
should have been right. As it is—” Alfred 
paused and beat his foot fretfully on the floor. 

‘** As it is,” prompted Mr. Sheldrake, with a 
keen watchfulness of Alfred’s manner. 

Alfred stirred his empty glass with the spoon. 
He had drunk more than was good for him, and 
this may have been the cause of the sudden pale- 
ness which came over his face. He did not con- 
tinue his explanation, but laughed nervously, and 
said, ‘* Well, it’s only the same predicament that 
hundreds of other young fellows are in—I owe a 
little money, that’s all. When I saw the horses 
coming round Tattenham Corner, and saw King 
of the Forest running so strong, I made sure 
that it was right. -All the people round me cried 
out, ‘King of the Forest wins! King of the 
Forest wins!’ It was all over in a moment, and 
the Zephyr colt shot past the winning-post first. 
I should have won a couple of hundred if it 
hadn’t been for that. But I shall make up for 
it all right on the Northumberland Plate. Chris- 
topher Sly’s sure to win, don’t you think so? All 
the prophets say that he can’t lose. Look here!” 
and he pulled out a handful of letters and papers, 
and trembling with eagerness and excitement, 
made selections and read from them. ‘‘ Hear 
what Pegasus says: ‘Never in the annals of 
racing has there been such a certainty as Chris- 
topher Sly for the Northumberland Plate. The 
race is as good as over; and those who were for- 
tunate enough to back the horse when it was at 
twenty to one, will have a rare haul. Indeed, 
the money is as safe as if it was in their pock- 
ets.” Here’s Delphos: ‘Christopher Sly has 
been especially reserved for this event; he is 
meant to win, and nothing can stop him. The 
race is a dead certainty for him!’ Delphos 
ought to know, oughtn’t he? They all say the 
same—all the prophets in the daily papers go in 
for him. What do you think? Don’t you think 
he’s sure to win?” 

“It looks very like a certainty. If the odds 
were a little longer on him, I’d back him for 
fifty myself.” 

**You'd do right. I’ve got all sorts of odds 
about him—fifteen to one in one place. You 
can only get six to four about him now,” said 
Alfred, exultantly. ‘* But what does it matter 
about the odds if you're sure to win ?” 

‘* What do you stand to lose?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I know what I stand 
to win. Over three hundred. I shall pay off 
what I owe then, and go in for something big.” 

“¢That’s the sort!” cried Mr. Sheldrake, gayly, 
clapping the young fellow on the shoulder. 
**Nothing venture, nothing have. You're just 
the stamp of man to break the ring. When it’s 
known that you can afford to lose a few hun- 
dreds, you must join the Clubs. I'll introduce 
you. I'd keep quiet till then, if I were you.” 

Alfred nodded and laughed ; all trace of anx- 
iety had vanished from his countenance. He 
became pressing in his advice to Mr. Sheldrake 
to back Christopher Sly, admired that gentle- 
man’s cigar-case and his diamond ring, and 
boasted of the gimcracks he intended to buy 
for Lily and himself when he received his win- 
nings. By the time they had finished their 
brandy-and-water it was half past two o’clock 
in the morning, and when they reached the 
streets Mr. Sheldrake gave Alfred his card, and 
said he would be glad to see him at his office. 

‘*All right, old fellow,” said Alfred; ‘‘I'll 
come.” 

‘* And look here,” said Mr. Sheldrake, hook- 
ing Alfred by the button-hole, ‘I wouldn’t say 





much at home of what we've been speaking 
about. Wait till you make a haul. It’s best 
always to keep these things to one’s self.” Alfred 
nodded acquiescence. ‘‘If you want a friend 
at any time,” added Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ you know 
where to come to; you'll find that what David 
Sheldrake says, David Sheldrake means.” 

They shook hands and parted, Alfred going 
his way, impressed with the conviction that Mr. 
Sheldrake was one of the best fellows in the 
world, and that gentleman going his, impressed 
with the conviction that he had found a fine tool 
to assist him in working into pretty Lily’s favor. 

**You’ve done a good night’s work, David,” 
said the modern man of fashion, communing 
with himself according to his favorite habit ; 
‘*a very good night’s work.” 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, Hanover Square, 
London, is the scene of numerous ‘* mar- 
riages in high life.” Recently one occurred 
which, from various circumstances of no im- 
portance to us Americans, excited more than or- 
dinary interest among the fashionables of the 
English metropolis—the marriage of the Earl 
of Iichester and Lady Mary Eleanor Anne Daw- 
son, only daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Dartrey. Long before the arrival of the bridal 
party the church was completely filled ; and per- 
haps our readers may feel some interest in the 
dress of a bride who was the attraction of so 
great a crowd, even if they know nothing of the 
bride herself. She wore a dress of rich white 
satin, trimmed with deep flounces of Brussels 
point lace, with jacket bodice trimmed with lace 
to match; a wreath of orange flowers and a flow- 
ing veil of Brussels lace, fastened with pearl and 
diamond stars. The jewels worn were all gifts 
from the bridegroom and from special friends: 
a pearl and diamond necklace and pendant and 
diamond ear-rings; a diamond bracelet; an em- 
erald, ruby, and diamond bracelet; a pearl, ruby, 
and diamond bracelet; and a turquoise, diamond, 
and pearl bracelet. The bride also wore a blue 
enameledand diamond chatelaineand watch. The 
bride- maids, eight in number, were attired in 
cerise silk skirts, with white poplin bodice and 
tunics trimmed with white fringe and cerise 
silk; bonnets of white tulle and cerise ribbon, 
with cerise and white feathers and long white 
veils, Each wore a large gold locket, with the 
initials of the bride and bridegroom in pearls 
and rubies, surmounted by an earl’s coronet, 
resented by Lord Ilchester on the occasion. 
he bridegroom was doubtless appropriately 
and elegantly attired, but no mention is made 
of that fact in the accounts we have seen. Cov- 
ers were laid for one hundred and fifty guests at 
the wedding breakfast which followed the cere- 
mony. <A bride-cake formed a conspicuous ob- 
ject among the fruits and flowers which deco- 
rated the table. It was about four feet in height 
and six feet in circumference, with a temple on 
the top supported by Cupids. The base was re- 
lieved by medallions containing the monogram 
of the newly wedded couple, between which 
were drooping festoons of orange blossoms. 
The bride’s presents are altogether too numer- 
ous to mention, being several hundreds in num- 
ber, and a mere list of the most valuable occu- 
ies a couple of columns in the Court Journal. 
ut among the jewels given by Lord Ilchester to 
his bride was a matchless necklace of black 
pearls, formerly belonging to the Empress Eu- 
énie, consisting of thirty-three beads and one 
farge pearl surrounded by brilliants. The bride’s 
traveling dress—for the ‘‘happy couple” leftsoon 
after breakfast for the earl’s residence in Dorset 
—was composed of mauvesilk, trimmed with vio- 
let velvet and Carrickmacross guipure lace, with 
violet velvet polonaise, trimmed with the same 
lace; bonnet to match; with cloak and muff of 
Russian sable. 





It is not amiss to be cognizant of all the “‘sure 
cures”’ of the ills to which flesh is heir, if we 
only bear in mind the principle of the adage, 
that ‘‘one swallow does not make a summer.” 
Some people think that one cure reveals an un- 
failing remedy. Neuralgia is one of the horrors 
of life. A poultice and a tea made from the 
common field thistle is said to be a ‘“‘ sure cure.”’ 
It is simple — to deserve a trial. A mar- 
tyr to neuralgia, having heard of a noted phy- 
sician in Germany who invariably cured that dis- 
ease, crossed the ocean and visited Germany for 
treatment. The leaves of the thistle were macer- 
ated, and used on the parts afflicted as a poul- 
tice, and a decoction made from the leaves was 
taken before each meal—a small wine-glassful 
— a dose. The patient was permanently 
cured. 





A little more than a year ago the ladies of 
Philadelphia organized a Woman’s Christian 
Association. ey have purchased and fur- 
nished a private boarding-house for young wom- 
en whose means will not admit of expensive 
boarding. Recently they have opened a dining- 
room where women and girls may obtain a sub- 
stantial meal for a few cents. rosary | other 
plans for the future are an employment bureau, 
cheap lodging-rooms, and a sewing-school. 


West Roxbury feels it to be too arduous and 
expensive an undertaking to belong to the 
“Hub,” and so has declined the honor of an- 
nexation. 





An English paper contains the following sar- 
castic advertisement : ‘‘ Wanted, a general serv- 
ant, in a small family, where a man is kept. 
The house-work and cooking all done by the 
members of the family. The gentleman of the 
house rises early, but prepares breakfast him- 
self. All the washing is put out, and the kitch- 
ens provided with every comfort and luxury. 
Cold meat and hash studiously avoided. Wages 
no objection to a competent party. Refresh- 
ments and photographs exchanged.” 





One Professor Mantegazza, having discovered 
that ozone is largely developed by certain odor- 
ous flowers, recommends that in marshy dis- 
tricts, and in places infested with noxious ex- 
halations, strong-smelling flowers should be 
planted around the house, in order that the 
ozone emitted from them may exert its power- 





ful oxidizing influence. Flowers destitute of 
perfume do not develop ozone, and generally 
the amount of it varies in proportion to the 
strength of the perfume emanated. 





The project for connecting the Black Sea with 
the Caspian is now attracting much attention in 
St. Petersburg. The canal carried through the 
ap org route would be 450 miles in length. 

ts cost is estimated at £11,000,000, and its com- 
pletion would occupy six years. 





A discoverer, to whom all bald-headed people 
must be eternally grateful, has just informed the 
world that hair may be planted in vacant lots 
on the cranium, just as cabbages are set out in 
agarden. The modus operandi is simple enough: 
thread needles with healthy hairs having the 
root attached, draw them through the epider- 
mis so that the roots may be in the proper 
places, and cover the surface with linen until 
they take root and grow. That is all. 





It is late for valentines, but we suppose the 
bachelor who received the following on St. Val- 
entine’s Day felt shy of showing it for a while. 
At length, however, feeling that it was too good 
to enjoy all by himself, he read it to a boon com- 
panion, and so it leaked out, as secrets will 
among men as easily as among women. No- 
body will deny that this is a sensible valentine: 

“ Returning home at close of day, 
Who gently chides my long delay, 
And by my side delights to stay? 


“Who sets for me my easy-chair, 
Fixes the room with neatest care, 
And lays my slippers ready there ? 


“Who regulates the evening fire, 
Piles the blazing fuel higher, 
And bids me draw my chair still nigher ? 


“When sickness comes to rack by! frame, 
And grief disturbs my troubled brain, 
Who sympathizes with my pain? 

Nosopy.” 





The valuable library of the late President 
Sparks has become the property of Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is understood that the price paid for 
it is about $12,000. The ‘Sparks Collection” 
contains 6000 printed volumes illustrating Amer- 
ican history alone, and numerous other valuable 
books and manuscripts. 





An unextinguishable lamp has been invented 
for coast signals. The fuel of this lamp is the 
very water which puts out ordinary amps. The 
lamp is a tin tube with a conical top, which is 
filled with some phosphide of calcium prepared 
by the inventor. When the lamp is plunged 
into water some of the —— salt is de- 
composed, phosphureted hydrogen is given 
off, which mixes with the vapor of phosphorus 
and takes fire spontaneously. As long as the 
salt is there the lamp will continue to burn. 





We can not feel that the operation is a pleas- 
ing one to contemplate—the replanting of a 
tooth—but the thing has been done, and is a 
triumph of surgical skill. When the tooth is 
loose and painful, with swelling at the gum, it 
is taken out, the diseased parts scraped from 
the roots, while the healthy portions of mucous 
membrane attached to the neck of the tooth are 
notremoved. It is then washed in carbolic acid. 
The socket from which the tooth was drawn is 
also cleansed, the tooth replaced, and in many 
instances takes root, and in a fortnight becomes 
as serviceable as the other teeth. This is a re- 
markable illustration of vital force. 

This is no new process. A letter is extant 
addressed by Washington to a friend who had 
some knowledge of this operation, asking his ad- 
vice as to whether to submit to it. It will be re- 
membered that Washington lost his teeth long 
before his death, as his later portraits testify. 





New tints of the various colors are constantly 
being discovered ; even the two thousand shades 
which have been produced by the dyer’s art only 
indicate the effects that may be produced by a 
continual admixture of one tint with another. 
Among the forty or more shades of blue, scarlet, 
crimson, and yellow, there are hues which were 
wholly unknown a few years ago, and for which 
it has been necessary to coin an arbitrary name, 
as they resemble nothing previously known. 
Every little while the popular fancy demands 
a new variation, and colors must be mixed and 
blended until something entirely novel is pro- 
duced. It may be pretty or otherwise—that is 
regarded as of comparatively little importance, 
provided it is the style. 





Many abuses have crept into the hospitals of 
New York which have been found exceedingly 
difficult to correct. Subordinate officers, nurses, 
and servants are not always faithful to duty, and 
much suffering has arisen from improper food, 
uncleanly accommodations, and the inexperience 
of those to whose care the sick are committed. 
The ladies of New York are giving their atten- 
tion to this matter, and there is a prospect of re- 
form. Already a committee of thirty-two ladies 
has been appointed to visit Bellevue Hospital. 
One ward is assigned to each lady, and it is her 
duty to visit it at least once a week, and do all 
in her power to promote the comfort of the pa- 
tients. Reports are to be made once a month. 


‘Many well-known ladies of this city are interest- 


ed in this movement, and other committees will 
doubtless soon be formed. 





T’.cre will be no occasion for people who have 
always drunk enough tea and coffee to increase 
the amount imbibed, even if the duty on these 
articles is removed. These beverages are, to 
most persons, merely luxuries in the first in- 
stance; by constant use they come to seem like 
necessary accompaniments to our meals. To 
some they are doubtless useful, and to many in- 
jurious. Every one should judge wisely for 
himself in reference to their use. But it is 
quite certain that a great many persons drink 
too much tea and too much coffee. 





During a recent visit of the Grand Duchess 
Olga of Russia to the excavations at Pompeii a 
very important discovery was made in her pres- 
ence. A tablet of Greek marble was found, upon 
which several figures were beautifully painted. 
Signor Fiorelli pronounced this slab to repre- 
sent part of a scene of the ancient tragedy of 
“‘Niobe.”” Several bronze vases of great beauty 
were also found at the same time. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own Corresronvent. ] 


_ see the fashions this year one must go 
to the theatre and to the more political 
than social ions of the Duc d’Aumale, 
It is scarcely probable that there will be any 
change in this respect until the time comes for 
all the citizens to disperse under pretext of the 
summer, It is announced that the Théatre 
Italien will give a few representations next 
month as a prelude totits real opening at the 
end of September. 

As to Paris proper, it is laboring to repair 
its disasters, and this in a quiet way. ‘The 
Palace of Justice will be repaired in the course 
of the year. The Palace of the Legion of 
Honor is almost entirely rebuilt, without cost- 
ing the state a cent, solely at the expense of 
the wearers of this decoration. The Hotel 
de Ville, all the plans of which are preserved, 
will be reconstructed precisely as it was be- 
fore: on investigation, it was found that the 
greater part of its walls remained intact. In 
a word, we are striving on all sides to efface 
the traces of the late vandalism, and, what is 
more, to efface them rapidly; in accordance 
with the French nature, which can not endure 
delay ; to it whatever is put off is lost, 

To correspond to the needs of the moment 
—austere pleasures, charitable gatherings, 
committees of beneficence and subscription 
—special fashions have been devised, fashions 
whose very elegance is significantly tinged 
with austerity. ‘To give an idea of my mean- 
ing I will sketch a dress in preparation to be 
worn next month by a charming lady oceupy- 
ing a distinguished position, at a meeting to 
be held by a popular charitable association for 
the purpose of summing up the results of their 
efforts. The lady in question, who is as fair 
as a lily, will wear an under-skirt of white 
cashmere, trimmed with nine rouleaux of 
bright violet velvet, but of a light tint. The 
white cashmere over-skirt will have an ex- 
tremely long train, but the fronts will be turn- 
ed back in very wide revers, faced with violet 
velvet, and edged with gathered black lace. 
These revers are turned back far enough to 
meet, so that the lace forms a sort of cascade 
trimming for the back of the skirt. Mousque- 
taire waist of white cashmere, with basques 
and button-holes edged with: violet velvet. 
Revers and wide collar of the same velvet. 
Black lace veil thrown over the head, and fast- 
ened on the left side with a spray of light 
violet wistaria. 

It must not be concluded from this descrip- 
tion that all the ladies on charitable commit- 
tees pay equal attention to their dress; but in 
every association of this kind there are one or 
two elegant women, who play the part of or- 
naments, so to speak; and if they have not 
the talent for organization and the experience 
of their colleagues, at least possess a genius 
for collecting money, and a persistency which 
opens the purses of the most reluctant givers ; 
for no one would venture to offer a niggardly 
sum to beggars in such attire. And thus fri- 
volity itself in some ways can aid charity. 

If people do not meet often now in the even- 
ing, they make amends for it in the morning. 
Day receptions, from four to seven o'clock, 
are much in vogue. Many ladies stay at home 
every day during these three hours; and this 
custom has revived a charming feature of 
French society which was fast becoming obso- 
lete—I mean conversation. ‘The delight of 
conversation, so exquisite, yet the simplest of 
all, is essentially French, for no other lan- 
guage is susceptible of those delicate shades 
of meaning, of those subtile, half-veiled allu- 
sions, wherein a word suffices to suggest whole 
pages, and to bring souls into communion as 
near as possible without the clumsy machinery 
of speech—in a word, of all that brilliant dust, 
as diaphanons as that on the butterfly’s velvet 
wings, and which is wafted away in a breath, 
leaving only the remembrance of a deliciously 
intoxicating pleasure. 

Would you like to see the interior of one 
of the salons where a numerous and brilliant 
circle gathers daily at these receptions? The 
drawing-room is furnished with that fanciful 
taste exacted by the fashion of the day: cur- 
tains and portiéres of antique tapestry, second 
curtains of satin placed under the preceding, 
and third curtains of white guipure placed un- 
der the satin curtains ; cappadine chairs, En- 
glish and American easy-chairs, Arabian, Chi- 
nese, Moorish, and Egyptian chairs, uphol- 
stered to match with ancient silk stuffs; a 
profusion of natural foliage shooting from 
every possible and impossible niche to mask 
and round the angles of the room; ancient 
and modern pictures; Persian porcelain; Turk- 
ish copper, Chinese porcelain and bronze; in- 
laid furniture—in a word, an infinitely varied 
museum, the inspection of which alone would 
suffice to occupy and interest the visitors. On 
a large square table a lunch is spread perma- 
nently. The Russian samovar keeps the wa- 
ter constantly boiling, and in readiness to 








all those made of the exquisite green tints which 
have sprung up as if by enchantment — lizard 
green, serpent green, bronze green, and the 
whole family of olive greens.. Sometimes these 
suits are composed of a skirt and over-skirt of 
faye; or the skirt is faye and the over-skirt cash- 
mere of the same shade; or else.the skirt is 
faye and the over-skirt of black cashmere, rich- 
ly embroidered with silk of the same color as the 
skirt. ~The embroidery need not: be wholly of 
soutache, which is often mixed with satin stitch 
embroidery, worked with silk. 

Small capes like the dresses will be much 
worn ‘this season; these round capes, which do 
not reach to the waist, form the complement of 





that it may be quite: plain in front; while all the 
fullness is gathered at the back so as to form a 
sort of voluminous tournure. Tight-fitting ca- 
saque of the same challie, trimmed with a pleat- 
ed flounce. 

A more elaborate toilette has a black silk skirt, 
pleated perpendicularly, and trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a band of black velvet set on in Greek 
lines. Casaque of challie, with a white ground 
and large purple-shaded flowers with green leaves, 
trimmed with a pleated flounce, surmounted by 
a band of black velvet. Black velvet sash and 
large black velvet bows draping the casaque. 

Evening dress for spring and summer. Skirt 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Cr those who have cultivated them are 
aware how much the smaller fruits, such as 
the strawberry, currant, gooseberry, raspberry, 

and the blackberry, add to the comforts of the 
household ; for during the whole summer season 

in their fresh state, they furnish a continued series 
of grateful and healthful delicacies, which by the 
processes of preserving and canning may be con- 
tinued throughout the year. ‘I’o those who cul- 
tivate them for sale they yield reasonable, and 
i many cases great, profits, especially in the 





of white silk, trimmed with narrow flounces, 
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Fig. 1.—Srixk anp Swiss Mustin 
Eventnc Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 


offer an occasional cup of tea to the guests. | a spring suit for those persons who do not like 
In these receptions there is perfect liberty: a | to appear in the street with a tight-fitting waist. 
person can stay five minutes or three hours as | We will add that fichus and even bretelles of 
she chooses. Full dress is carefully proscribed, | black and white lace are in preparation for the 


and ladies appear in street suits, often of ex- | 


summer with the same design, and will be worn 


° | . . . . 
treme elegance. Every one brings her quota | over high waists and tight-fitting casaques to 


concerning the topic of the day, which all the 
rest commenton. Politics is a favorite theme 


| veil the figure. 


We see already in the wholesale houses that 


at these receptions ; and the circle criticise, ap- | handsome old-fashioned fabric known as challie, 


prove, condemn, and compare the present time 
with the past. But the real charm of these 


| which our mothers and grandmothers nsed to 
| wear thirty or forty years ago. 


Most of these 


For pattern and description see Suppl,, No, II, Figs. 7 and 8 


Fig. 2.—Gros Gran, Torte, anp 
Lace Evenrne Dress. ; 


bound with one of the colors found in the chal- 
lie—light green, deep green, light purple, deep 
purple, ete. Over-skirt of challie, with bows of 
white silk, bound like the flounces. 

Now we must broach an important subject : 
crinoline is dying ; we may say it is dead. Not 
that this is yet perceptible, for it is replaced b 
heavily weighted percale skirts, the back breadt 
of which is entirely covered with flounces, made 
of double material and weighted like the skirt. 





Some have adopted the half-crinoline, still far- 


gatherings consists in the fact that every one | challies have white grounds with large, beauti- | nished with steel springs; but these will not last 
is free to do as she pleases, and is forced to | fully colored flowers. The following suits will | long; steel springs are doomed. People are ask- 


nothing, neither to dance, nor play, nor listen 
to music, nor applaud mediocre amateur vau- 
devilles or charades, 


Among the elegant spring suits must be cited | with a drawing-string arranged in such a manner | 


show how challie will be used next summer. 
Demi-négligé toilette. Challie skirt, trimmed 
with a pleated flounce. This skirt is furnished 


ing what shall be done with this immense mass 


| of metal, and proposing that it shall be cast into 


guns against our next war. 
EMMELINE RayMonND. 


Fig. 3.—Viorer Sirx Dress. 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. I, Figs. 1-6, 


sale; while their cultivation is less expensive, 
more simple, and the results much earlier real- 
ized, than in the case of the larger fruits. 

These latter require a large area of ground for 
their planting, and therefore greater outlay of 
capital at the commencement, a thorough and 
experimental knowledge of the art of pruning 
and the various methods of inducing fruitfulness, 
and a greater outlay for proper fertilizers. Then, 
again, there must be a closer discriminating judg- 
ment in the selection of sorts suitable for the va- 
rious markets to which they are to be sent, an 
the exercise of great patience in waiting for them 
to come into a bearing state ; and after they have 
reached this, the continued exercise of the same 
virtue in bearing with the vicissitudes of the sea- 








neighborhood of cities and towns, and even the | 
larger villages, in which they always find a ready | 

















































Fig. 4.—ILicnt Gray Port 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Sirk anp Sink Gauze 


Eventnc Dress. 


Nescription see Supplement. 





Wilson, the Triomphe de Gand, and Lennig’s 
White. 

The Wilson, or Wilson’s Albany, as it is some- 
times called, is a very large, dark crimson berry, 
acid but well flavored, with firm tlesh, and bears 
transportation well, and hence is a good market 
berry. It is remarkably productive, and on this 
account frequently exliausts itself after bearing 
a full crop, and therefore requires that the beds 
should be frequently renewed. 

The Triomphe de Gand is a very large, ir- 
regular-shaped berry, of a bright crimson color, 
with firm flesh of pleasant flavor. : 

Lennig’s White is a large berry, with fruit 
nearly white, with a delicate blush when ex- 











Fig. 6.—Poutt pe Sore anp Lace 
Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


YOUNG AND ELDERLY LADIES. 
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posed to the sun; of a rich, sweet flavor; a vig- 
orous grower, and moderately productive. 

The best season for planting a strawberry bed 
is in the spring, although it can be done in Au- 
gust or September. 
soil should be well ard deeply pulverized and 
rendered as friable as possible, and heavily ma- 
nured with well-rotted barn-yard manure, and 
frequently a compost of this manure with good 
friable muck will be found very advantageous. 


The plants should be set out in rows three feet 


apart, and a foot or fifteen inches apart in the 
row, and a garden trowel used in planting them, 
so that the hole made in the soil shall be large 
enough to receive the roots without crowding 
them into a bunch. Care should be had not 
to bury the crown of the plant, as it is very li- 


able to decay when placed below the surface of 
the soil, especially if the soil is heavy. After 
planting, the plants should be well watered, and 
the surface of the soil between the rows well 
mulched with leaves, straw, or coarse grass. This 
keeps the ground moist and cool, conditions 
which the strawberry delights in, and also keeps 
down weeds. ‘The beds should be again mulched 
in the autumn after the frost has set in, cov- 
ering the plants an inch or two to protect them 
from the bad effects of alternate freezing and 
thawing, only removing the mulching from the 





In preparing the bed the: 


plants in the succeeding spring, and leaving it 
between the rows as before. All runners must 
be cut off, except a few on the rows between the 
































Fig. 7.—Dress witH TRAIN HOOKED ON. 


For ee description see Supplement, 


o. IIL, Figs. 9 and 10, 


cld plants, thus providing for a second series of 
plants. The beds must be kept clear from weeds; 
and if the rows are occasionally—say two or three 
times during the summer—watered with liquid 
manure, the plants will be greatly benefited 
thereby. Under this system of culture a straw- 
berry bed can be kept in good bearing for three 
or four years. 

Of the Raspberries there are also a multitude 
of varieties, but few of which, however, have any 
| permanent value. They are generally divided into 
| four classes—viz., the Golden or White Caps, 
the Black Caps, the Purple Canes, and the Ant- 
werps. The first three are varieties obtained from 
native species, and the Antwerps are of foreign 











well on heavy soil; while the former are perfect- 
ly hardy, and succeed well on sandy soils, but are 
deficient in size and flavor to the foreign varie- 
ties. 

Of the varieties obtained from our native spe- 
cies only those of the Purple Cane section are 
really worth cultivating, and of these the Phila- 
delphia is the best; of the foreign sorts the best 
are the Clarke, Franconia, and Brinckle’s Or- 
ange. The Philadelphia has medium-sized fruit 
of a dark red color, not very rich or juicy, with a 
pleasant sub-acid flavor; the canes grow strong 
and erect, and it is very hardy and productive. 
The Clarke has large, light crimson fruit, which 
is sweet and high flavored ; the canes are strong ; 
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Fig. 8.—Brown Gros GRraIn 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





produce a much stronger growth the first seas 
son. The soil should be well enriched with 
good stable or barn-yard manure, and every 
spring a top-dressing of manure should be given, 
and lightly plowed under. During the sum- 
mer the weeds must be kept down by running 
a cultivator between the rows, and using the 
hoe where that can not safely reach them. 

After the fruiting season is over the canes 
which have borne fruit should all be cut out 
close to the ground, in order to let light and 
air among the growing canes that are to bear 
fruit the ensuing year. In the following spring 
these canes, as well as the lateral shoots, should 
be pruned back one-half or one-third. their 

length. This will insure the better setting of 
the fruit, and greatly enhance its size. ‘The 
readiest way of protecting the canes is to lay 
them lengthwise of the row, using a spadeful 
of earth on their ends to keep them in place, 
and then to cover them with three or four 
inches of soil; which can be done with the 
spade, or perhaps better with the plow where 
any quantity are grown. This covering of the 
canes should be delayed as late in the season 
as it safely can be, for if covered too soon 
they are liable to decay. In the spring a fork 
can be inserted under the canes, thus lifting 
them up; after which the earth can be drawn 
away from the plants with a hoe. 

Among the different varieties of Blackber- 
ries the best two sorts are Wilson’s Early and 
the Kittatinny ; the former ripens its fruit very 
early, and matures its crop within two or three 
weeks, and is therefore desirable as a market 
berry. The fruit is very large, firm, and very 
sweet and rich ; it is somewhat tender at the 
North and West. The fruit of the Kittatinny 
is also very large, deep black, firm, and sweet 
and rich in flavor; it continues ripening for 
four or five weeks, and is very productive, be- 
ing also a strong grower. 

The blackberry does not require as rich a 
soil as the raspberry, but it should be rather 
dry ‘than moist; for if the soil is rich and 
moist, the plants will grow until quite late in 
the season, and this diminishes their hardi- 
ness. If the ends of the shoots are pinched 
off toward the end of August, it will check 
their growth, and make the canes ripen their 
wood more perfectly. The rows should be 
eight feet apart, and the plants five or six feet 
apart on the rows. Prune them in the spring 
with a pair of long-handled pruning-shears, 
or a long-handled pruning-hook, cutting out 
all the old canes that have fruited, and all 
small or weak-growing ones, leaving only the 
strongest, which should be headed back to 
four or five feet, and the lateral shoots short- 
ened to a foot or sixteen inches. 

The Currant is a very hardy fruit, and on 
that account is too often neglected ; but it well 
repays any care and attention that may be 
bestowed upon it. In forming plantations the 
rows should be four or five feet apart, and 
the plants four feet apart on the row. A 
heavy soil is preferable to a light sandy soil; 
in either case it should be well manured and 
frequently top-dressed, as the currant is a 
gross feeder. It is also benefited by a heavy 
mulching, as it delights in a cool, moist soil. 
The best sorts are the Cherry or the Ver- 
sailles, on account of the extra large size of 
the fruit; the Red Dutch, on account of its 
rich flavor combined with large size; and the 
White Grape, which is the best of the white 
currants. ‘To these may be added the Black 
Naples for preserving purposes. 

All the pruning necessary for the currant 
is to cut out from time to time such old wood 
as has borne fruit two or three years in suc- 
cession, to shorten in the strongest shoots of 
the young wood, and to cut out any overplus 
of young wood, or suckers, that would prevent 
proper access of light and air to the interior 
of the plant. ; 

The Gooseberry is not much used in this 
country as a dessert fruit, being chiefly used 
for culinary and preserving purposes. There 
are two classes, native and foreign, as among 
the raspberries. Our native varieties do not 
produce as large fruit as the foreign ones, but 
they are less liable to disease and mildew. 
The three best native sorts are the Downing, 
Smith’s Improved, and the Mountain Seed- 
ling. The foreign varieties are almost innu- 
merable; but among those that are known to 
succeed best in this country we would name 
Whitesmith, Green Walnut, Red Warring- 
ton, Golden Drop, Large Crystal, and White 
Walnut. 

The gooseberry requires a deep, rich, moist 
soil, but does not like a cold, wet soil. The 
best manure is cow manure, which should be 
liberally applied; if other manure is used, it 
should be well rotted. ‘They should have an 
open, cool, airy situation, such as the north 
side of a hill, if possible. The plants should 
be well mulched, and the soil have a top- 
dressing of manure every season. 

They require the same pruning as the cur- 
rant, only that the plants should be kept still 
more open to air and light. If large fruit is 


iit is very productive, and is the hardiest of the | desired, they should be closely pruned ; but if 


| 


| planted in rows six feet apart, and the plants | nence, from the following substances. 


origin. These latter are more or less tender, re- | | L r e icles b 
quiring protection in winter, and only succeed ' three inches of the soil, which causes them toa kettle of cold water, which is quickly to be 


protection in sheltered situations. 


Brinckle’s Orange, which has large, orange-col- 
ored fruit of a very rich, delicious flavor ; the 
canes are strong, of vigorous growth, and very 
productive. 

The varieties of the native sections require to be 


| foreign sorts, as it will stand the winter without | large crops are all that is needed, the knife may 
The Fran- | 

conia has large, dark crimson, rich-flavored fruit, 

| but requires protection in winter, as does also | 


be less freely used. 





BRILLIANT LIGHT GREEN. 


| I cb phtiene epg announces the possibility 


of preparing a brilliant light green, which 
is of almost unexampled beauty and perma- 
For 


four to five feet apart on the row; the foreign | every twenty pounds of the article to be dyed, 
| varieties, not being such strong growers, may be 
| planted in rows four feet apart, and three feet 


apart on the row. After the plants are planted 


they should be headed down to within two or 


| whether cloth, flannel, yarn, etc., he takes half 


a pound of red prussiate of potash, and one 


| pound of English sulphuric acid. These are 


to be placed, with the articles to be dyed, in 
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' HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Marcx 23, 1879, 








brought to the boiling-point and kept there for 
anhour. The articles are to be frequently stirred 
around during this time, taken out, and three 
ounces of picric acid (and an ounce and a half 
more for a yellow shade, and less for a blue) 
added to the bath; and after a further boiling 
for a quarter of an hour the work will be com- 
pleted. Wool will naturally need a little more 
of the application. 

The placing of the fabrics in the kettle while 
cold is absolutely necessary to the success of the 
operation; as, if heat be applied previously, a 
deposit of Berlin-blue will take place, which will 
adhere to the kettle, and it will require almost 
double the quantity of the red prussiate than 
would otherwise suffice. 











A SONG ILL SUNG. 
Br MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Deap thistles on the moaning wind, 

Still sending forth their white-winged seeds ; 
Bare above, dry leaves below ; 

A half choked with rotting weeds. 
The scene and I too well agree; 
This dreary day is kin to me: 
Tis Autumn in my heart as well, 

But fain I’d dream of Spring. 
‘*Dear Memory! wake for me again 

The song Hope used to sing.” 


‘* Nay, wait! you have not caught the tune; 
Hush! you are out of time: 

And now you've changed the words, I miss 
The sweetness of the rhyme. 

Cease, Memory! try that strain no more, 

The lay’s old witchery is o’er!” 

Ah! saddest of our Autumn thoughts, 
The mocking dream of Spring, 

As Memory vainly strives to wake 
The song Hope used to sing! 








POMPS AND VANITIES. 


HE rector of St. Mary’s threw himself on the 
sofa in a most disconsolate mood. He was 
young and handsome and unmarried, and Milli- 
cent Dunallan had given him back his troth only 
the night before. 

Oh, how his heart ached—that heart that 
had so long been indifferent to the blandishments 
of the many eligible young ladies of his congre- 
gation! With what balmy indifference he had 
heretofore accepted slipper patterns, all the way 
from plain worsted to satin and velvet, elabo- 
rately braided or embroidered in the richest and 
softest colors! With what careless, gentle smiles 
he had received book-marks a yard long, in 
which romantic misses had worked: so many 
hopes and fears! And as to dressing-gowns, he 
had a wardrobe full of them, of all shapes and 
colors. There was gray for meditation, blue 
for hope, and crimson for comfort. Smoking- 
caps also abounded in all variety of styles, from 
the Persian to the Japanese, although the rector 
never smoked. And so he had passed through 
several Christmas seasons unscathed, till Milli- 
cent came. 

Millicent, stately and beautiful, with ‘‘sweet- 
est lips that were ever kissed,” and eyes that 
made one think of heaven, with great coils of 
golden hair wreathed about her head, with a 
smile that enchanted all who were thrown under 
its spell—yes, at last a look had conquered the 
man who at twenty-eight could say, ‘‘ I have nev- 
er yet seen the woman I should wish to marry.” 

The rector lived in his brother’s house, and 
that brother, a wealthy merchant, was Millicent 
Dunallan’s guardian. She was an orphan, and 
had come there at his desire, and that was how 
the rector met her; and his cool blood was 
stirred, to his own great astonishment. 

**Do you call her handsome ?” his mother had 
asked, indifferently, when, after a late dinner, he 
lounged into her room. 

‘*Handsome!” he answered, with a short 
laugh. ‘ No.” 

‘“¢'They say she’s a good Church-woman,” Mrs. 
Regley went on, rocking in her cozy chair before 
her bright little coal fire; ‘‘ still, I’m afraid she’s 
a trifle worldly. No parents for years, you see, 
and she a rich girl, Her dresses are very costly, 
though very charming too. I’m rather sur- 
prised, my dear, that you don’t call her hand- 
some.” 

‘“*Handsome! She’s gloriously—almost di- 
vinely — beautiful,” muttered Paul Regley to 
himself, as he sought his own room. “I never 
saw a woman to compare with her—never.” 

“* Have you heard Miss Dunallan sing?” ask- 
ed his brother, one day, as Paul was standing 
in the hall, preparatory to leaving for his church 
study. It was choir night, and he always made 
it a point to be present at rehearsals. 

** No,” he replied, pulling at his gloves. ‘‘I 
don’t think she has sung since she has been 
here—at least, I didn’t know,” he added, with 
some confusion. 

‘*Oh yes, two or three times, but you were 
away. You remember the night you were at 
Bentley’s wedding? We had a treat. I don’t 
know what to compare her voice to; its melody 
is perfect. She will probably run into the choir- 
meeting with Stella. That young lady fancies 
she can go wherever Uncle Paul does. Maybe 
Miss Millicent will sing.” ; 

Paul was in a tremor at this. It was more than 
likely, as his brother's wife was one of the choir. 

‘*Pshaw! what nonsense!” he muttered to 
himself, when he found he had been holding 
the prayer-book upside down for the last five 
minutes, as, seated in his study, he listened for 
the pleasant voices that took the lead in merry 
chat as well as singing. 

‘“'There! Miss Craymer has opened the organ. 
I hope they will get on with the new leader. 
Hark! that’s not Jenny’s voice;” and he held 
his breath as he listened, and his heart beat 





faster. It was Millicent Dunallan’s clear, bird- 
like soprano, ringing, flute-like, through all the 
arches of St. Mary’s, echoing along the empty 
chancel, till it seemed like the voice of some 
angel, so clear, so triumphant, and soulful. 
How could Paul forbear to thank her! He 
made his way into the dimly lighted church, 
whose pillars stood like solemn ghosts draped 
in white, down the long aisles, into the choir 
seats; and Millicent’s great violet eyes, timid, 
yet proud and trustful too, sparkled at the few 
words of commendation that fell from his lips. 

‘*She is a rare jewel,” said Paul to himself, 
**but, I fear, beyond my reach ;” and forthwith, 
after the fashion of other mer and lovers, began 
to torment himself. 

But Millicent, though naturally a little re- 
served, was very gracious to him. Little Stella, 
his brother’s only child, was an innocent and 
unconscious stimulant io his passion. 

‘¢ Isn’t Miss Millicent beautiful, Uncle Paul ?” 
she often said. ‘‘Oh, I do love her so dearly! 
She’s nicer than all the young ladies I know. 
Don’t you think so?” And then she would re- 
peat some little pleasantry, some trifling word 
she had caught as it fell from the ruby lips of 
Miss Dunallan; and, child as she was, would 
wonder at the flysh in her uncle’s face, or the 
warmth with which he kissed her. 

The months passed on, and Paul fancied that 
Millicent was not averse to receiving his little 
attentions. They talked together in the sweet 
twilight hours, and she sang for him, while the 
moments, golden-footed, fled, till he was fain to 
tear himself away where sterner duties called. 
They often left the house together on the Sab- 
bath, and the young maidens of St. Mary’s look- 
ed coldly upon her, or lent their ears with forced 
attention when she sang; for it was evident to 
the lookers-on that the rector was very deeply in 
love, and that a stranger, scarcely more than a 
school-girl, had carried off the prize. 

By-and-by it was rumored that the two were 
engaged. The rector had never seemed so hand- 
some, so radiant, so perfectly happy in all his 
life before. Strive against it as he would, when 
he preached, Millicent’s were the eyes for which 
he looked, hers was the praise he longed for. 

‘*God forbid that my love become idolatry,” 
he sometimes said to himself, as he caught sight 
of the fair, bowed head, on his entrance to the 
chancel, and then straightway forgot every thing 
but his love. 

What more could he desire? Millicent was 
beautiful, accomplished, well educated, and de- 
vout. He would not allow himself to fear that 
she was proud and worldly as his mother had 
said; her face was as that of some sweet saint. 

But the time of trial was at hand. Paul 
Regley was now to show the strength of his 
character, the power of his manhood, and the 
stability of his principles. 

‘** How is it, Paul, about the down-town par- 
ish of Ascension?” his brother asked him one 
morning, as they sat at breakfast. His mother 
looked quickly up. 

**T think 1 shall decide to take it,” Paul an- 
swered, briefly. ‘‘They are in great need, and 
I like the field. It will give me plenty to do, 
and at present I am like a gentleman in retire- 
ment—very pleasant for a time, but irksome and 
unprofitable to one of my temperament.” 

Millicent’s eyes met his; there was a new ex- 
pression in their violet depths—a look that puz- 
zled him till she explained it. 

That was a week after. 

‘* Are you really going to that poor, old-fash- 
ioned church down town ?” she asked, when they 
were alone by themselves, little Stella’s presence 
excepted. ‘The child sat at the piano, playing 
her lesson over, and the sweet chords made 
a pleasant accompaniment to their murmured 
speech. 

‘*Yes, I am really going. I decided some 
days ago, and have so signified to my bishop. 
It is a splendid field for labor.” 

‘¢ But look at what you leave,” said Millicent, 
in a low, melodious voice; ‘‘I should think such 
a parish as this much more suitable for your gifts 
and graces,” she added, in that sweet, caressing 
tone which made her every word musical. 

‘*Tt seems so to my friends, perhaps; but I 
feel drawn toward old Ascension, and from the 
start I have coveted harder work. The schools, 
the poor, and the charities there will be more 
congenial to me than the pomp and fashion of 
St. Mary’s. There’s no denying, Millicent, that 
St. Mary’s is somewhat given to pomps and van- 
ities.” 

Millicent looked troubled. She was not pre- 
pared for any sacrifice—hardly knew the meaning 
of the word, in fact—dearly as she loved Paul; 
and she did love him, though as yet heart had 
only spoken to heart in mute but eloquent lan- 
guage. And presently they talked of other 
things, and Paul sent along the passionate tide 
of his love the words that had been so long burn- 
ing within him. 

**But if I am to be your wife, dear Paul,” 
said Millicent, after a rapturous hour had flown, 
‘*you must give up Ascension and stay with St. 
Mary’s.” 

‘Give up Ascension, my love! I have accept- 
ed, and am already looked upon as the rector 
there. You surely could not ask me to go back 
of my word? It is as sacred as my plighted 
troth to you.” 

“But for my sake, Paul. I don’t want to go 
to that parish,” she pleaded, her beautiful eyes 
bewildering him. ‘‘ Here I am at home, and so 
happy! I have made many friends here; I am 
getting more and more attached to the dear old 
church. It was there I first heard you preach, 
Paul; for my sake don’t leave it.” 

‘* Dearest, it pains me to hear you talk so,” 
said Paul, his heart and his courage sinking. 
**You surely would not charm me even from 
what I hold to be my bounden duty. If it is 
only the forming. of new ties you dread, that 





will be soon accomplished. Hand in hand we 
will go together, and in our grand work forget 
our own petty, personal feelings. You will soon 
like it. Ascension is not quite as beautiful in 
its adornments as St. Mary’s; but, for all that, it 
is a noble old church, and more suited to my 
taste.” 

Millicent looked pained. Little Stella had quiet- 
ly glided from the room long ago. The rays of 
the moon, glorious in its fullness, stole in at the 
casement and revealed the face of the beautiful 
girl; its expression pained Paul beyond descrip- 
tion. In vain she plied him with arguments; 
nothing, not even Millicent’s sweetest smile, not 
even her tears, had power to change his pur- 


se. 

“Proud and worldly!” how the words rang 
in his ear; his Millicent—his angel of home that 
was to be: ‘‘ proud and worldly!” 

At last Millicent coldly arose, and, with shin- 
ing eyes and trembling lips, pronounced the 
words that shut out hope from his heart. . 

‘* Millicent, my love! my love!” he reiterated, 
in a voice of anguish, ‘‘ you can not surely mean 
it. So trifling a matter must not separate us. 
You are not yourself now; by-and-by you will 
revoke this cruel decision.” 

‘*T do mean it, Paul. From this time forth 
we are only friends ;” and she swept out of the 
room. 

He tried to think that she could not be in ear- 
nest, that this mood would pass away and leave 
her better nature a chance to assert itself. He 
was mistaken. She was coldly polite at the 
breakfast-table next morning, absent at lunch- 
time, and quiet and distant at dinner; so much 
so that it set every body, even the butler, to won- 
dering what had happened. 

It was at the close of that unhappy day he 
threw himself, sick at heart, upon the sofa in the 
west parlor, where they had so often sat togeth- 
er. Little Stella found him there, his face 
buried in his folded arms, and she came lightly 
forward and touched his hair. : 

As he started up, almost wildly, the child 
laughed. His soul had thrilled to the hope that 
it might have been Millicent, repentant. 

‘*Why, Uncle Paul, how queer you look!” 
said Stella, a moment after, quite sobered. 

‘*Do I? It’s the fire-light, perhaps,” he an- 
swered, wearily. 

‘*Where’s Millicent?” asked the child, ac- 
customed to see them together. 

**T don’t know, my darling;” and then he 
held his breath, and Stella touched his arm soft- 
ly, with an arch look. L 

Millicent had entered, thinking Paul had gone 
out, as was his wont on that particular day of the 
week. She came forward slowly, her soft, rich 
robes trailing along the carpet, and started: at 
sight of Paul and Stella, both regarding her with 
intent eyes. Then she made a movement as if 
to return, but checked herself, walked quietly 
past them with a smile for Stella, not for Paul, 
and stood at the window at the further end of 
the room, her slender form perfectly defined, 
even in the fast deepening twilight shadows. 

Stella turned her attention upon her uncle 
again. She felt uncomfortable. Something in 
Paul’s eyes, as he caught the glance of Millicent, 
gave her a vague discontent, child though she 
was, and she fell to smoothing his hair and kiss- 
ing him. 

Millicent stood like a statue. 

‘*Uncle Paul, won’t you tell me a story ?” 
coaxed Stella, after a pause. 

‘* My little one, I’m all out of stories,” said 
Paul, in a changed voice. 

‘* But please tell me one of the old ones,” the 
child pleaded; ‘‘ only one, and I won't ask you 
for another. It’s a long time since you told me 
the Rosa story. Ah, darling Uncle Paul, don’t 
say no!” 

‘*T have told it a hundred times, Stella,” said 
Paul, anxious to be gone. 

‘““No matter; come, begin—I’ll help you,” 
the child responded, gleefully. ‘‘ You needn't 
say you were called out at a late hour one night, 
but begin where you saw the woman. What did 
she say ?” : 

‘She said}she was dying,” repeated Paul, 
listlessly. 

“* And a poor little boy—” 

- poor little boy stood sobbing at her bed- 
side.” 

‘¢ But it wasn’t a boy!” continued Stella, with 
renewed interest. 

““No, it was a little girl dressed in boy’s 
clothes. She had supported her mother by play- 
ing the violin on the street, and the dress was 
her protection—at least her mother compelled 
her to wear it, hoping it might save her from 
rudeness.” Nel, 

‘* And the mother had been a lady.” =; 

‘Yes, once; years before.” : 

‘*¢ But she didn’t die, after all.” 

‘*No; with proper nourishment and medical 
care, she recovered,” said Paul, evidently talking 
with an effort. 

‘¢Then you found that little Rosa was a gen- 
ius, didn’t you, and got her to school, and dressed 
her up nicely? And that was years ago; and 
now she’s a young lady, and we all think so much 
of her, don’t we, Uncle Paul?” 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

Millicent turned, swept softly by them like a 
shadow, and went out of the room. 

**Uncle Paul, J love you dearly,” said the 
sensitive child, watching the yearning look with 
which he gazed after the retreating figure. 

**God bless you, little one!” he answered, in 
a broken voice. 

** And you do look just like an angel in your 
white robes, in St. Mary’s, on Sundays.” She 
bent closer to him, till her innocent lips reached 
his ear. ‘‘ Millicent said that once; she said 
you looked like an angel.” 

A heavily drawn, almost sobbing breath was 
the answer. Poor Paul! he had forgiven the 








impetuous girl; the flame of his love burned 
higher than ever. 
Not long after that Stella ran into Millicent’s 


room. 

‘There! I forgot!” she cried, in childish 
dismay, as she caught Millicent brushing a hand- 
kerchief over her eyes. ‘‘ I ought to have knock- 
ed. Please forgive me, Millicent.” 

‘You are always welcome, dear,” Miss Dun- 
allan said, gently. 

‘*Do you know what ails Uncle Paul?” que. 
ried Stella. 

Millicent lifted her head in her old, haughty 
fashion. 

‘‘T know!” she answered. ‘‘ How can I tell, 
child? Your uncle has his moods, like other 
folks, I suppose.” 

‘*Oh!” and Stella turned her eyes toward the 
glowing grate. The light shone on her cluster- 
ing curls, on the wise little face resting on one 
tiny hand. ‘‘I thought maybe you were dis. 
or with him,” she added, artlessly; ‘‘he 

looked so. But then I don’t see how any one 
can ever be displeased with Uncle Paul. Did 
you hear him tell me that story ?” 

‘“‘T heard it between you,” said Millicent, 
smiling at the recollection. 

‘I wanted you to;” and Stella” clapped her 
hands gleefully. ‘‘Wasn’t it good? He tells 
it better sometimes—how the room was so 
mean and plain and poor; and there was only a 
candle on the table, half burned out; and the lit- 
tle violin hanging at the foot of the bed; and no 
fire and no food; and the poor child herself in 
rags and tatters, though she was just as pretty 
as a picture then. You've seen her.” 

**T, child! when have I seen her ?” 

“Don't tell Uncle Paul I told you; she’s Miss 
Craymer.” 

‘* Miss Craymer!” and Millicent looked at the 
child, her face quite changed. 

Yes, organist at St. Mary’s; only think of 
it!” 
Millicent did think of it. For a moment she 
was struck dumb. Miss Craymer! about whom 
she had thought so often, noting the delicate 
tints of the girl’s complexion, the sweet refine- 
ment of her face; noting also that Paul always 
addressed her with almost studied formality; 
noting how the warm blood would come up in 
her cheek at sight of him; remembering how 
she had said to herself more than once, ‘‘ That 
girl loves Paul Regley. Does he know it, I won- 
der ?” 

“Uncle. Paul is so good!” spoke up little 
Stella, still studying the fire. ‘‘He does just 
such things all the time. J’m going to Ascen- 
sion with him. J don’t want to hear any body 
preach but dear Uncle Paul.” 

Millicent’s cheeks flushed crimson; there was 
a choking feeling in her throat, and her lips were 
dry. Through and through her brain went echo- 
ing that name, Miss Craymer; and again she 
asked herself, Did Paul know it? Did he sea 
the timid glance, the varying color? did he di- 
vine the quick confusion of her manner, or even 
the pains which she took to hide it? and might 
that not be one of the reasons why he was anx- 
ious to leave St. Mary’s? Dear, self-forgetting 
Paul! 

All at once there came over her an overpow- 
ering sense of this man’s worth and grandeur of 
character. Was he not a prince among men 
whom she had refused because he would not 
yield to her in humoring her selfish whims? 
Oh, how the love, true, real, tempestuous, surged 
up in her heart just then! What had she done? 
Wrecked her life’s happiness, perhaps. Paul had 
a right to despise her now; perhaps he would 
some time forget her; this .sweet-faced girl 
might win him at last. And for a moment 
Millicent hated Miss Craymer furiously. 

** Are you going in to rehearsal to-night ?” 
asked little Stella, after a long silence. 

‘Yes; is it time?” And Millicent hurriedly 
threw on her wraps, telling herself that she 
must see Miss Craymer—not that she longed to 
meet Paul—longed to throw herself upon his 
bosom, and say, ‘‘I will go to the world’s end 
with you, if you will only take me back.” 

So Stella and Millicent found their way into 
the organ-loft. Miss Craymer was playing, and 
Mr. Jackson, the long-bearded tenor, filled the 
church with his sonorous voice. 

As Millicent entered, the quiet little organist 

turned, and their eyes met; but this time it was 
Millicent’s glance that fell, her cheek that crim- 
soned, her bosom that heaved with an agitation 
not to be controlled, for Paul was there, standing 
very near Miss Craymer, and he hardly looked 
up. 
P Millicent was fit for nothing that evening. By 
fits and starts she was gay, but her usually 
steady voice was tremulous. Not once had Paul 
spoken to her, and always before he had sought 
her out, suggested here, commended there. 

All the singers were talking about it, with 
whisperings and sly glances; but her heart was 
crying out, ‘‘Oh, Paul, Paul! I have lost 

ou!” 

So the time went on, and Millicent was too 
proud to take the first step toward reconciliation. 
Paul became the rector of Ascension, and was 
much of the day busy with his parish duties; so 
she saw him but seldom. } 

What was St. Mary’s now to Millicent, with 
all its pomp and show, without Paul? A good 
man took his place, a man upon whose locks 
had fallen more than a sprinkling of the snows 
of age—the father of a whole pewful of children, 
little Stella said; and his voice was not musical, 
nor his manner graceful, though he was great In 
gifts. Millicent’s old friends lost their charms ; 
her splendidly bound prayer-book became hateful 
to her, and she often carried Stella’s plain little 
morocco, which was a gift to the child from 
Paul. 

‘¢Tt seems to me Paul is never at home, even 
to his meals,” said his mother, half fretfully, one 
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*¢T wish he would marry and take a house 
town.” 
wei going to,” said the merchant. 

«What !” exclaimed Mrs. Regley. 

Millicent grew cold to the heart. 

‘¢] mean he is going down town,” the elder 
son said, laughing at the consternation he had 
created. ‘1 don’t know about the marrying. I 
always said Paul would be the single man of the 
family. But he told me only yesterday that he 
was looking for a boarding-place. I’m sure I 
don’t see where he will find one suitable in that 

of the city, unless he goes to Mrs. Cray- 
mer’s: she keeps a few boarders near the Park.” 

How like a dagger every word struck upon 
Millicent’s ear! She left the room soon after, 
and in the privacy of her own apartment wept 
and struggled with herself. 

“What shall do? Ican not lose him!” she 
cried, in agony. 

This was on Sunday morning. 

Presently Stella knocked at her door. 

“Oh, Millicent!” she cried, as she let her in, 
‘won't you go to Ascension with me? Uncle 
Paul can’t come for me; he has an extra serv- 
ice. He said you wouldn't go to Ascension; 
but you will, won’t you?” 

‘He said I wouldn’t go?” queried Millicent, 
her heart throbbing hotly. 

“Yes; I told him maybe you would take me, 
and he said no, he never expected to see Miss 
Millicent in Ascension.” 

“¢ Well ?” seeing that the child hesitated. 

‘‘Then he said, if he only might, or some- 
thing like it, and looked so sad. But I told 
him yes, I knew you would; and you will, won’t 
you? I don’t like St. Mary’s a bit,” she added, 
with childish energy. ‘‘ Won’t you?” 

“Yes, dear, I'll go with you,” said Millicent, 
crowding down a great sob; and Stella was radi- 
ant. So Millicent quietly arrayed herself, feel- 
ing very humble, but, withal, more really happy 
than she had ever been in all her life before. 

It was a little late, and the choir was singing 
as Millicent entered the old gray doorway, fol- 
lowing the impetuous child to the minister’s seat, 
near the chancel. Paul saw her, and a strange, 
sweet peace dropped into his soul. ; 

*¢And a little child shall lead them,” he 
thought, with a swelling bosom. He knew Mil- 
licent well enough to augur good from her pres- 
ence. He did not look up when she rose from 
her knees, but more than one in that vast con- 
gregation thought that day what Millicent and 
little Stella had said— 

‘¢ He looks like an angel!” 

That evening he spoke to Millicent as they 
met in the hall. 

‘Will you go with me, Millicent, to Ascen- 
sion ?” 

“Yes, if you will take me,” she said, in a 
voice so low that he could just hear; and then 
he opened his arms, and she found her rightful 
place, for her head was pillowed upon his breast, 
and all the past was forgotten. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


How the Tichborne Claimant may yet get a Verdict.— 
ctical Joke on a Lord Chief Justice.—A Sham 
ueen’s —— Secret of Mr. Gladstone’s Pop- 
arity.—Effect of Bright’s Absence from Parlia- 
ment.—‘ Poor Miss Finch” and Fhomas Hood.—An 
Infidel Duke.—Theological Anecdotes. 
I DO not wish to write myself down a prophet, 
for whom there is little honor nowadays even 
in another country, but I did tell you that the 
claimant in the Tichborne case would be ‘‘ bust 
up.” Heis. The Attorney-General, as though 
conscious of his short-coming in the cross-exam- 
ination, and anxious to recover his reputation, 
has exploded that stout person very successfully. 
Nothing, in common opinion, can now get him a 
verdict unless that astute proposal, said to ema- 
nate from your own Tammany Ring, is carried 
into effect, of the jury buying up the ‘Tichborne 
bonds, and deciding accordingly. The firm of 
Baxter, Rose, & Norton are already known 
among the wits as Baxter knows he’s Orton. I 
am told that at a famous London hotel much 
frequented by your féllow-countrymen you may 
daily obtain a seven-and-sixpenny dinner for two 
guineas, and at the same time enjoy the advan- 
tage of dining with the claimant, who sits at the 
head of the table, and ‘‘ twitches” throughout 
the repast—whether to music or not I was not 
informed. A very curious circumstance occurred 
during this trial. The judge (Chief Justice Bo- 
vill) received a note one day while sitting on the 
bench which evidently gave him much annoy- 
ance; he rose earlier than usual, and sought 
counsel of his brother judges in the next court. 
The letter that had been put into his hand was 
an official one, from Algernon West, the private 
—" of the Prime Minister, and ran as fol- 
OWS 3 


tne case, which is altogether unworthy of your high 
position, and to that in future m repress 
your private convictions upon this subject. 


ALGEENOoN West.” 


_ Now upon the face of it this missive seemed 
impertinent and absurd enough; only, unfortu- 
nately, ‘‘ the people’s William” had of late been 
80 officious- and meddlesome, and especially in 
the Collier case (of which you will hear enough 
in our Parliament), that neither Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Bovill nor the other judges thought it by any 
means impossible that in the plenitude of his 
power he might have issued such a ukase. 
“Only,” said Judge Wills, who is more cau- 
tious than a Scotchman, ‘‘it may be as well to 
send round to Mr. West’s office and certify the 
fact before taking any practical measures ;” which 
was accordingly done, with the result you will 
have anticipated. A judge’s jokes are always 
successful, but this is the first instance to our 





knowledge in which a-successful joke has ever 
been let off at a judge’s expense. 

Speaking of practical jokes, the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette had a very well imagined Queen’s Speech 
the night before the real thing made its appear- 
ance in the papers, which deceived many simple 
persons, All the weak points of the ministry 
were confessed and apologized for as if by them- 
selves, Of the Geneva arbitration it was said 
that owing to a ‘‘ pardonable negligence” on the 
part of our Commissioners to the United States 
we had become liable for a sum of money which, 
‘* after all, would not exceed what the French 
were now cheerfully paying to their German con- 
querors.” You should have seen our old gentle- 
men at the clubs when they read this and took it 
for Gospel! ‘‘ What are we coming to? Is this 
a@ government?” etc., etc. And, to do them 
justice, they would have given the shirts off 
their backs rather than have found it true. 

I write just as Parliament is about to meet, 
but it is the general opinion that the Prime Min- 
ister will have a very ugly time of it on many 
accounts, ranging from the Collier indictment 
down to the indirect Alabama claims; but he 
may at least reply to all antagonists that they 
are but dogs in the manger, since, however will- 
ing to turn him out of office, they are perfectly 
aware that they are not in a position to fill his 
place. It is certain, no matter how the papers 
may rail, and even what just accusations they 
may bring against him, that there is no man 
so ** believed in” by the great bulk of the En- 
glish nation as William Ewart Gladstone. He 
occupies in the political world very much the 
position which the late Charles Dickens enjoyed 
in literature. The philosophers, the critics, and 
the Gentlemanly Interest do not greatly admire 
him; but he has found his way to the hearts of 
the people. His very weaknesses—or what such 
papers as the Saturday Review (a journal de- 
voted to the Gentlemanly Interest, though affect- 
ing both philosophy and criticism) consider his 
weaknesses, such as his monstrous statement 
that even the unenfranchised laboring classes 
were ‘‘our own flesh and blood”—have endear- 
ed him to the masses, and will, I think, continue 
to do so, notwithstanding his notorious attach- 
ment to the nobility, which has caused some one 
to say of him that to see Gladstone shaking 
hands with a duke reminds one of Jacob wres- 
tling with the angel. The most fatal fault in 
Gladstone is his total lack of geniality. He can 
say kindly things, and doubtless feel them in a 
general way, but personally he is cold as a stone. 
With Bright by his side, he could put himself 
en rapport with the House of Commons, and, 
like a cold-water pipe which runs beside a hot 
one, keep from freezing; but alone he has been 
a total failure as leader of the House. If any 
one should doubt the power of genius, let him 
consider our legislative assembly as it was last 
session in Mr. Bright’s absence, and then compare 
it with what it used to be when his eloquence 
animated and his good sense controlled it. Not 
only did the ministry fall to pieces and become 
incompetent when he withdrew from it, but the 
opposition grew factious and obstructive as they 
never dared to be when “honest John” was in 
his place to administer his facers and put down 
‘the colonels.” 

The critics—those who have failed in litera- 
ture, as Disraeli calls them—are very jocose upon 
Mr. Collins’s *‘ Poor Miss Finch,” which, I believe, 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly. They poke their 
fun at the blind girl and the blue man after the 
manner that was to have been expected of them ; 
but, curiously enough, none have had fun enough 
to suggest that the author borrowed his creation 
from Hood's ‘‘ Tim Turpin.” Probably, with the 
exception of his ‘‘Song of the Shirt” and his 
‘* Bridge of Sighs,” Hood is not known to the 
critics, Tim was a blind man, who, ‘‘like 
Pyramus, cast a wall-eye”on the charms of a 
certain young person and married her. 

“But just when Tim had lived a month 
Rp ne Milton eyes 
Like oysters with a knife. ’ 
“But when his eyes were opened thus, 
He wished them dark again; 
For when he looked a his wife 
He saw her very pl: 


“*Her face was bad, her figure worse; 
He couldn’t bear to ea 
For she was every thing but like 
A Grace before his meat.” 

I suppose you have not been electrified across 
the Atlantic by the fact of the Duke of Somer- 
set, K.G., writing a book against Christianity, 
but it has given us a great shock here. A duke’s 
book is a duke’s book with us, although there’s 
nothing in it. It is very amusing to read how 
tenderly the leading journal treats it, divided 
between its respect for orthodoxy (since four- 
fifths of its readers are orthodox) and its natural 
tendency to bow to his grace’s opinion. The 
fact is, that a dozen such advocates, of infidelity 
would never do a tithe of the harm that is done 
every day by those who profess Christianity but 
are seen altogether to lack its spirit. Of the 
strange ideas that prevail upon this subject 
among a class of our population widely sepa- 
rated from Knights of the Garter, let me instance 
the following: A village clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance, visiting a parishioner suffering from 
a lingering disease, expressed to his wife a hope 
that she sometimes spoke to him of the future. 
““T do, indeed, Sir. Often and often I wakes 
him in the night and says, ‘ John, John, you little 
thinks of the torments as is preparing for you.’” 
Truly, as Byron tells us, ‘‘ Some Christians have 
a comfortable creed.” On the other hand, if 
a man should want to see our religious folks 
at their best—showing their true faith by their 
works—he may do so easily enough. Though 
the Duke of Somerset's statement that dogmatic 
theology is dying out even among the whilom 
orthodox, ‘‘the true Christ” was never so well 
known as now. Even the fashionable world 
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holds many a Sister of Charity who spends time 
lavishly yet without waste in homes and hospi- 
tals. One of these was reading toa little patient 
the other day, in a hospital for sick children, the 
story of Joseph and his brethren. ‘The child of 
seven years old, London born and London bred, 
listened in silence until she came to describe 
their putting the poor young man into the pit, 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘ But please, ma’am, where 
were the p'lice?” One more theological story 
and I have done. Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones 
married two twin sisters so alike that it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish them from one another. 
Mr. Smith died, but Mr. Jones lived on, a pros- 
perous barrister. Mr. Brown, a friend of both 
couples, having just left Mr. Jones making a 
speech to a crowded court, goes down to the 
Crystal Palace, and meets, in the tropical de- 
partment, Mrs. Smith, whom he very pardonably 
mistakes for her sister. ‘‘It is very hot here, 
Mr. Brown,” says she. ‘‘ Yes, madam, but not 
one-half so hot, let me tell you, as where your 
husband is!” R. Kemstez, of London. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


HAT greater thing is there for two human 

souls than to feel that they are joined for 

life—to strengthen each other in all labor, to rest 

on each other in all sorrow, to minister to each 

other in all pain, to be one with each other in 

silent unspeakable memories at the moment of 
the last parting? 


That adoration which a young man gives to a 
woman whom he feels to be greater and better 
than himself is hardly distinguishable from re- 
ligious feeling. What deep and worthy love is 
so—whether of woman or child, or art or music? 
Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture 
under the influence of autumn sunsets, or pillared 
vistas, or calm majestic statues, or Beethoven 
symphonies, all bring with them the conscious- 
ness that they are mere waves and ripples in an 
unfathomable ocean of love and beauty; our 
emotion in its keenest moment passes from ex- 
pression into silence; our love at its highest 
flood rushes beyond its object, and loses itself in 
the sense of divine mystery. 

Is it any weakness, pray, to be wrought on by 
exquisite music ? to feel its wondrous harmonies 
searching the subtlest windings of your soul, the 
delicate fibres of life where no memory can pen- 
etrate, and binding together your whole being 
past and present in one unspeakable vibration : 
melting you in one moment with all the tender- 
ness, all the love that has been scattered through 
the toilsome years, concentrating in one emotion 
of heroic courage or resignation all the hard- 
learned lessons of self-renouncing sympathy, 
blending your present joy with past sorrow, and 
your present sorrow with all your past joy? If 
not, then neither is it a weakness to be so wrought 
upon by the exquisite curves of a woman’s cheek 
and neck and arms, by the liquid depths of her 
beseeching eyes, or the sweet childish pout of 
her lips. For the beauty of a lovely woman is 
like music: what can one say more? Beauty 
has an expression beyond and far above the one 
woman’s soul that it clothes, as the words of 
genius have a wider meaning than the thought 
that prompted them: it is more than a woman’s 
love that moves us in a woman’s eyes—it seems to 
be a far-off mighty love that has come near to us, 
and made speech for itself there; the rounded 
neck, the dimpled arm, move us by something 
more than their prettiness—by their close kin- 
ship with all we have known of tenderness and 
peace. The noblest nature sees the most of this 
impersonal expression in beauty (it is needless to 
say that there are gentlemen with whiskers dyed 
and undyed who see none of it whatever), and 
for this reason the noblest nature is often the 
most blinded to the character of the one wom- 
an’s soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, I 
fear, the tragedy of human life is likely to con- 
tinue for a long time to come, in spite of mental 
philosophers who are ready with the best recipes 
for avoiding all mistakes of the kind. 





The first sense of mutual love excludes other 
feelings : it will have the soul all to itself. 





Love is such a simple thing when we have 
only one-and-twenty summers and a sweet girl 
of seventeen trembles beneath our glance, as if 
she were a bud first opening her heart with won- 
dering rapture to the morning. Such young un- 
furrowed souls roll to meet each other like two 
velvet peaches that touch softly and are at rest ; 
they mingle as easily as two brooklets that ask 
for nothing but to entwine themselves and ripple 
with ever-interlacing curves in the leafiest hiding- 
places. 





How is it that the poets have said so many 
fine things about our first love, so few about our 
later love? Are their:first poems their best ? or 
are not those the best which come from their 
fuller thought, their larger experience, their 
deeper-rooted affections? The boy’s flute-like 
voice has its own spring charm; but the man 
should yield a richer, deeper music. 





Our love is inwrought in our enthusiasm as 
electricity is inwrought in the air, exalting its 
power by a subtile presence. 





The man who awakes the wondering tremu- 
lous passion of a young girl always thinks her 
affectionate. 





There are various orders of beauty, causing 
men to make fools of themselves in various 
styles, from the desperate to the sheepish; but 
there is one order of beauty which seems made 





to turn the heads not only of men, but of all in- 
telligent mammals, even of women. It is a beau- 
ty like that of*kittens, or very small downy ducks 
making gentle rippling noises with their soft bills, 
or babies just beginning to toddle and to engage 
in conscious mischief—a beauty with which you 
can never be angry, but that you feel ready to 
crush for inability to comprehend the state of 
mind into which it throws you. 





We look at the one little woman’s face we love 
as we look at the face of our mother earth, and 
see all sorts of answers to our yearnings. 





Love has a way of cheating itself consciously, 
like a child who plays at solitary hide-and-seek : 
it is pleased with assurances that it all the while 
disbelieves. 





It is generally a feminine eye that first detects 
the moral deficiencies hidden under the ‘‘ dear 
deceit” of beauty. 


A melody strikes us with a new feeling when 
we hear it sung by the pure voice of a boyish 
chorister. 





No story is the same to us after a lapse of 
time; or, rather, we who read it are no longer 
the same interpreters. 





Melodies die out, like the pipe of Pan, with the 
ears that love them and listen for them. 





So much of our early gladness vanishes utterly 
from our memory: we can never recall the joy 
with which we laid our heads on our mother’s 
bosom or rode on our father’s back in childhood ; 
doubtless that joy is wrought up into our nature, 
as the sunlight of long-past mornings is wrought 
up in the soft mellowness of the apricot; but it 
is gone forever from our imagination, and we 
can only believe in the joy of childhood. But 
the first glad moment in our first love is a vision 
which returns to us to the last, and brings with 
it a thrill of feeling intense and special as the re- 
current sensation of a sweet odor breathed in a 
far-off hour of happiness. It is a memory that 
gives a more exquisite touch to tenderness, that 
feeds the madness of jealousy, and adds the last 
keenness to the agony of despair. 





Do we not all agree to call rapid thought and 
noble impulse by the name of inspiration? Aft- 
er our subtlest analysis of the mental process, 
we must still say that our highest thoughts and 
our best deeds are all given to us, 





There is a sort of fascination in all sincere 
unpremeditated eloquence, which opens to one 
the inward drama of the speaker’s emotions. 





The existence of insignificant people has very 
important consequences in the world. It can be 
shown to affect the price of bread and the rate 
of wages, to call forth many evil tempers from 
the selfish and many heroisms from the sympa- 
thetic, and, in other ways, to play no small part 
in the tragedy of life. 





All honor and reverence to the divine beauty 
of form! Let us cultivate it to the utmost in 
men, women, and children—in our gardens and 
in our houses. But let us love that other beauty 
too, which lies in no secret of proportion, but in 
the secret of deep human sympathy. Paint us 
an angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe, 
and a face paled by the celestial light; paint us 
yet oftener a Madonna, turning her mild face 
upward and opening her arms to welcome the 
divine glory; but do not impose on us any #xs- 
thetic rules which shall banish from the region 
of Art those old women scraping carrots with 
their work-worn hands, those heavy clowns tak- 
ing holiday in a dingy pot-house, those rounded 
backs and stupid weather-beaten faces that have 
bent over the spade and done the rough work of 
the world—those homes with their tin pans, their 
brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their clus- 
ters of onions. In this world there are so many 
of these common, coarse people who have no 
picturesque sentimental wretchedness! It is so 
needful we should remember their existence, else 
we may happen to leave them quite out of our 
religion and philosophy, and frame lofty theories 
which only fit a world of extremes. ‘Therefore 
let Art always remind us of them; therefore let 
us always have men ready to give the loving 
pains of a life to the faithful representing of 
commonplace things—men who see beauty in 
these commonplace things, and delight in show- 
ing how kindly the light of heaven falls on them. 
There are few prophets in the world, few sub- 
limely beautiful women, few heroes. I can’t af- 
ford to give all my love and reverence to such 
rarities: I want a great deal of those feelings 
for my every-day fellow-men, especially for the 
few in the foreground of the great multitude, 
whose faces I know, whose hands I touch, for 
whom I have to make way with kindly courtesy. 
Neither are picturesque lazzaroni or romantic 
criminals half so frequent as your common la- 
borer who gets his own bread, and eats it vul- 
garly but creditably with his own pocket-knife. 
It is more needful that I should have a fibre of 
sympathy connecting me with that vulgar citizen 
who weighs out my sugar in a vilely assorted 
cravat and waistcoat, than with the handsomest 
rascal in red scarf and green feathers—more 
needful that my heart should swell with loving 
admiration at some trait of gentle goodness in 
the faulty people who sit at the same hearth with 
me, or in the clergyman of my own parish, who 
is perhaps rather too corpulent, and in other re- 
spects is not an Oberlin or a Tillotson, than at 
the deeds of heroes whom I shall never know 
except by hearsay, or at the sublimest abstract 
of all clerical graces that was ever conceived by 
an able novelist. 
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WAKING UP. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





; AKING in the morning may be 

one of the most delicious or the 
most painful sensations of life. To wake 
from a dreamless, refreshing slumber, 
with the sun shining brightly in the 
room, ‘and the fragrant breeze floating 
in through the half-opened window, and 
the consciousness that a new day is be- 
ginning which shall bring the fruition 
of a long-expected pleasure—what can 
be sweeter than this? But the waking 
from feverish, broken slumbers—which, 
nevertheless, have in part effaced the 
sorrow which is in waiting to crush one 
as soon as he becomes conscious of its 
full significance —is the sorrowful an- 
tithesis. How different the waking of 
the young girl on her bridal morning 
and that of the widow on the dawn after 
the night that has bereaved her of her 
loved spouse! The sweetest waking of 
all, perhaps, is that of the child. To 
him each morn is like a new birth. He 
ay his eyes on a fresh world which 
shall bring him undreamed-of joys and 
unexpected experiences. Every thing 
is new to him in this world to which he 
is a stranger: the change of the seasons, 
the budding of the flowers, the rapid re- 
currence of household traditions, which 
are hackneyed to his elders, but full of 
mystery to him. How charming he 
looks in this lovely picture, so full of 
the grace of childhood, with his clear- 
cut eyes trustfully opened to the light, 
his golden head pillowed on his chubby 
hand, and his rosy lips half parted with 
a smile! Such a picture:recalls the 
dreams of infancy, and those’ first im- 
pressions which may be buried deep, 
but are never forgotten. 


FALLING ASLEEP. 


TX striking contrast with ‘‘ Waking 

Up,” we have the beautiful picture, 

‘* Falling Asleep.” In the first, the rosy 

child opens his eyes on a new world, all 

the mysteries of which he has yet to ex- 

plore. In thé second, the aged woman, 

having finished her course, falls asleep 
over'the open pages of her cherished Bible, and 
enters into her rest, at the close of day, just as 
the setting sun streams in through the window- 
panes, and the tide ebbs out at the same time 
with ‘her parting breath. Her waking up will 
be in a new life whereof we have all heard, but 
which none have seen, save with the eye of faith, 
and where we hope she will be indemnified for 
all her past toil and sorrow. 


[Marcon 23, 1879, 


red of equal intensity in juxtaposition ; 





WAKING UP. 


. RULES FOR COLOR. 


ONSIDER, when choosing a color. for any 
purpose, where it will have to be seen, in 
what quantity, and in what substance. If you 
are going to paint a ceiling with it, choose a tint 
lighter than you mean it to appear; for a ceiling 
is always in shade, and a very dark color willbe 
in that position hardly distinguishable from black. 




















If you mean to veil it with white, choose a 
brighter, deeper tint than that of the unveiled 
trimmings which you may intend for it, as it 
will otherwise not match them. If for dress or 
furniture, consider the material: a yellow which 
looks gorgeous in satin is detestable in cloth; a 
pale tint which in flannel would look like dirty 
white may in a rich silk or fine cashmere have 
the most elegant effect. Never put green and 


although ‘these are complementary col. 
ors, there is no more disagreeable mix- 
ture. A pale dull sea green goes aq. 
mirably with a rich crimson or Indian 
red; a pale dull red with deep green 

but they must always be of very different 
intensity to look well together, and are 
always difficult to mingle. pleasantly 

Turquoise, the antique yellow - blue, 
mixes very sweetly with a pale green: 
ultramarine, being a red-blue, almost 
lilac in the shadows, is horrible with 
green. Pure-pale yellow is a very be- 
coming color, and will harmonize with 
purple; with blue the contrast is too 
coarse. 

Of course every color can be made 
beautiful and becoming to the face by 
being cunningly arranged and relieved. 
It may always be done by mixing it into 
another color. You may select a color 
which partakes of another, i. ¢., is not 
too pure—even a shot-color (many shots 
are most beautiful)—or you may put 
other colors with it. Do not place blue 
and yellow together in pure colors; Jet 
the blue bea pale yellow-blue. Do not 
place orange and yellow near together 
unless they are intentionally mingled in 
one mass, and it requires some skill to 
do this well. 

The best way is to look at models of 
coloring. Or go to the flowers. You 
can have no better tutors; all the books 
on art and manuals of color will never 
teach as well as they. In a flower con- 
taining strong contrasts, such as purple 
and white, for example, you will gener- 
ally find a third tint placed between the 
two, in however small a quantity. A 
warm color usually divides two cold col- 
ors, or a cold color two warm ones, or 
the two are mingled into a third tint at 
the junction. For instance, see this 
tulip, whose petals half-way down are 
of the brightest red, and the base of the 
calyx white; these colors are softened 

. into one another by a streak of purest 
ultramarine, and so perfect is this com- 
bination that one can conceive nothing 
beyond it. See this sweet-william blos- 
som—the centre white, or nearly, the 
edges darkest crimson. There is no 

blue between them, but the uniting color is pink, 
You can distinctly trace the narrow band of blue- 
pink, which takes away all hardness from the 
junction. Orange is mixed into white with pale 
yellow, or pink, or green veins. Blue flowers 
seldom lack a touch of warmer color —lilac, 
pink, or yellow—to relieve their coldness; white 
ones are softened with yellow, greenish, or pink- 
ish shadows or veins. 


























FALLING ASLEEP.—{ Drawn py C, S. Rginnagrt, 





Maron. 23, 1872.] 
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DOLLY VARDEN HOUSE DRESS. 


HIS pretty. costume has a trained skirt of 
7 crimson and white striped faille, trimmed 
with a deep gathered flource, which is scalloped 
on the under edge. Over this is worn a Dolly 
Varden polonaise of blue and white striped faille, 
sprigged in the white stripes. with red roses and 
green leaves, and edged with a ruche of white 
ribbon, with a blue ribbon through the middle. 
Low bodice of white silk, with:blue silk bows, 
over a pleated fichu of white. tulle. A bouquet 
of red roses and buds and green leaves is set on 
the right side of the waist. Red roses and blue 
ribbons in the hair, Necklace of pearls looped 
on a blue ribbon. 








THE CARY HOME. 


SHORT time since, through the kindly of- 
A fices of a lovely old Quaker lady of this 
city, and the courteous 
response of the present 








gilt frames adorn the walls... Delicate vases are 
reflected from the mirror-backed étagéres. A 
few books are scattered here and there, three of 
which I will note. ‘They lie together on a little 
stand that occupies the bay-window, heavily 
draped in satin curtains of green. One of these 
is an annual, ‘‘ From Year to Year,” edited by 
the Cary sisters jointly, and may be remarked 
as being the only one of the literary works of 
either visible any where below stairs. 

Then comes Whittier'’s volume, ‘*‘'The Ballads 
of New England,” illustrated, and presented in his 
own handwriting thus : 


“TO ALICE AND PHOEBE CARY— 


“Who from the farm-field singing came, 

The song whose echo now is fame, 
And to the | eer false city took 
The honest hearts of Clovernook, 
And made their home beside the sea 
The ame”) of Liberty— 

‘From their old friend 

“Joun G. Wurtries. 
* Christmas, 1869.”” 





inmates of the home of [ 
Alice and Phebe Cary, 
I was enabled to visit 
the interesting locality. 

The house where 
these two noble women 
lived and worked, and | 
where the elder of them 
died, is in East ‘Twen- 
tieth Street. It is an 
unpretending structure 
of yellowish brick, con- 
taining three stories be- 
sides attic and base- 
ment, and has a small 
bay-window, in propor- 
tion with the size of the 
building, opening from 
the parlor upon the 


street. 
Entering the doors, 
although its former 


owners had ‘‘ died and 
made no sign” farther 
than the appointments 
of this household tem- 
ple, one would invol- 
untarily exclaim, ‘‘A 
poet’s home!” 

The frescoed walls 
are low, the hall and 
stairway narrow; but 
there is a glamour over 
all, the effect enhanced 
by the rich light which 
greets you, streaming 
from back to front of the 
shallow house through 
the gorgeously. stained 
oval pane that from the 
stair platform looks 
down to the front-door 
with its great iris eye. 

There are a few rural 
pictures in the hall— 
oxen, horses — these 
quietly munching their 
cud, those plowing the 
furrow. 

On the right hand of 
the entrance stands the 
parlor, whose hospitable 
door has so long and 
habitually opened to ci 
cles of the élite, not | 
fashion’s, necessarily, 
but fame’s; whose walls 
have echoed the brill- 
iant repartee, the touch- 
ing, tender sentiment of 
friendship or more gen- 
eral philanthropy, the 
sober and earnest and 
deep thought, the gen- 
eral kindly interchange 
of ideas — congenial 
mind ‘responding to 
mind—of gifted host- 
esses and gifted guests. 

The carpets are shorn 
of their first brilliancy, 
and bear otherwise the 
impress of the many 
feet that have gathered 
there; and the entire 
aspect of the furniture 
is as of that divested of 

-its new stiffness, and 
having been kept for 
comfort and use. The 
cunning” little sofas, 
each fitted as if it had 
spontaneously grown in 
its little recess, bear the 
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black letter, is written beneath on thé one tab- 
let Psalm cl. 3, and on the other the succeeding 
verse of the same. 

We cross the hall to the library opposite. Here 
are arranged in two cases the larger number of 
the books once owned and read by the sisters 
—over a thousand volumes—which have recent- 
ly been. disposed of for the benefit of a relative 
in the far West. 

‘The back windows of this room are of stained 
glass, and, like those on the front, are draped in 
heavy hangings. 

Midway the wall opposite the library cases 
hangs—first, a square, gilt-framed, old-time por- 
trait of the father of Alice and Pheebe Cary, a 
venerable gentleman arrayed in a superfluity of 
broad, limp, shirt collar—untrained evidently, 
but turning itself back from the neck. ‘The face 
bears gentleness and great benevolence. 

On either side of this are suspended oval pic- 
tures—in oil, as this is—of the sisters. ‘The por- 
traits are by Blondel; are not of note as paint- 








look of having more 
than oecagionally up- 
held. sympathetically 


the languishing frame of some toiler in wearing | 


brain-work—the cushions likewise, the luxurious 
deep chairs likewise. - 

Speaking of these latter reminds me of two 
reception-chairs that were pointed out to me in 
this parlor where we are supposing ourselves to 
be. One was cushioned in green velvet, the 
other in blue. ‘‘This was Alice’s, the blue,” 
said our informant, ‘‘and the green Pheebe’s. 
Now in the library, where stand the counterpart 
of these two, the order is reversed—the green 
was Alice’s, and the blue Pheebe’s. Thus they 
went all their devoted lives, differing in almost 
every thing, yet so blending their differences as 
to convert them into most perfect harmony.” 

‘ A large circular table, inlaid in mosaics of 
wood all bearing their natural colors, occupies 
the centre of this room. Numerous paintings in 





The last of the trio is a little, fancifully gotten- 
up folio bound in green and gold—a gold ring on 


-the fair white of its title-page; this is ‘‘The 


Golden Wedding,” and was given, as we are 
autographically informed, ‘‘To Phebe Cary, 
with the kind regards of Joseph and Rebecca 
W. Taylor,” the parents of Bayard Taylor.: 

On either side the hay-window, and accommo- 
dated by the broad embrasures of the same, stand, 
in their Gothic and gold and illuminated frame- 
work, . two pictures—once altar-pieces of some 
famed old church in Milan—each about three 
feet high. They represent, on field of gold 
severally, two angels in attire of the gorgeous 
red and blue so well known in ecclesiastical dec- 
oration ; one playing on a dulcimer, the other on 
what is to all appearance an accordion of the 
modern fashion. In antique lettering, and in 
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shelves of this half desk, half book-case, were 
most of the volumes published by the sisters frum 
time to time, among them, ‘‘ Poems and Paro- 
dies,” by Phoebe Cary; ‘‘Clovernook Papers,” 
first and second series, by Alice; ‘‘ Clovernook 
Children,” ‘‘ Hagar: a Story,” ‘‘ Poems,” by the 
same, and one or two books edited jointly by the 
two sisters. 

Over the fire-place hung one of Alice’s favorite 
pictures, ‘* Early Sorrow.” Pressed mosses, sea- 
weeds, and autumn-tinted forest leaves form- 
ed, with their frames, some of the other adorn- 
ments of this apartment, while beyond the silken 
curtains shading the alcove was the little bedroom 
where the owner so long suffered and prayed 
and thought and penned her inspirations—and 
finally died. 

There, during two or three years of invalid- 
ism, the poetess, in the intervals of her malady, 
received her friends, gladdened them with her 
delightful talk, and inquired of them, with eager 
interest, of humanity outside and its doings. A 
devoted friend of both 
sisters - says: ‘‘A few 
months before Alice died 
she sent for me, and 
from that time I was 
often with her for hours 
together. She welcomed 
especially those friends 
who talked of the ev- 
ery-day things of life. 
Sweetly human, she saw 
people and things in the 
light of her clear mind 
as they really were.” 

What a pretty and 
artistic taste in the ar- 
rangement of this little 
alcove room! The one 
window with its curtain, 
the bedstead of rose- 
wood, with band of cor- 
al-color and arabesque 
of gilt, looking for all 
the world as if designed 
and built to fit that very 
recess it occupied. At 
the bed’s head hung a 
Cupid, a fine French en- 
graving, the gift of Mrs. 
Horace Greeley, who 
had brought it from 
Paris; and at the foot 
a picture on which it is 
said the suffering wom- 
an loved to rest her eyes, 
because it reminded her 
of her young days and 
early home. It is one of 
Rosa Bonheur’s maiden 
efforts—a farmer plow- 
ing his oxen down the 
furrow. One may al- 
most fancy Alice Cary’s 
poetry to have imbibed 
its healthy savor from 
the fresh loam of the 
newly upturned earth 
and kindred natural sur- 
roundings that breathed 
their inspiration into her 
forms of thought on the 
outset into life. 

Across the entry are 
Pheebe’s apartments, the 
counterpart of these— 
the alcove for the bed, 
the desk at the window, 
where she worked her 
brain-work, and the little 
womanly articles scat- 
tered around that make 
all seem attractive. On 
her desk lies a copy of 
the book, ‘‘ Hymns for 
all Christians,” design- 
ed for and in constant 
use in the Church of the 
Strangers, compiled by 
the rector, Dr. Charles 
F. Deems, and herself. 
On the fly-leaf of the 
volume is written, ‘* To 
Alice Cary: presented 
by her loving sister and 
brother, Phebe Cary 
and Charles F. Deems. 

It is a well-known 
story how her star of life 
went out, suddenly and 
unexpectedly to those 
who knew her best ; they 
could not, in the nature 
of things, comprehend 
the shock her well-bal- 
anced mind had sus- 














ings, but are interesting as representations of two 
gifted women. 

Between the front windows is the Cary coat 
of arms in an elaborately carved walnut frame; 
and to the left the picture of Madame Le Brun, 
the famed French artist, from an original paint- 
ed by herself, which now hangs in the Florentine 
Museum. 

My note of introduction had said : 

**T want you to see all, even the bed Alice 
slept on, which was so attractive to my eye, and 
where I have so often beheld her in an agony of 


suffering, yet sweetly, patiently awaiting the good 


sleep vouchsafed to her after a weary pilgrimage.” 

The request was graciously complied with, and 
I was escorted up stairs into the room, with its 
desk by a sunny window—the same which a friend 
once named “‘ Alice Cary’s workshop.” On the 





tained in the contempla- 
tion of Alice’s protract- 
ed siege of suffering, 
and finally in the sepa- 
ration from one who was almost literally her 
other self. P 

Phebe Cary was bright, witty, full of life, al- 
ways ready with something apt and amusing. 
Not a great while before her death she was rid- 
ing with a friend to Greenwood. Conversation 
turned, through her influence, on the sombre as- 
sociations with which death and the grave were 
habitually invested, the lugubrious character of 
inscriptions chosen to surmount the gates of 
cemeteries, and kindred circumstances, 

**Come to think of it,” said Phoebe, “ of these 
latter, one occurs to me just now as more fitting 
than any thing I've ever seen in use.” 

‘¢ What is yours ?” the friend inquired. 

‘Down with the dust!” was the answer. 

The Sunday evening reunions at the home in 
Twentieth Street, where the literary and other 
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friends of these two young women loved inform- 
ally to gather, were a well-known institution 
among their set in New York. 

How they came here from the far West, years 
ago, on the second marriage of their father ; 
came to the house which was their home so long 
to reside with a married sister; how the sis- 
ter died, leaving them heirs to her interest in the 

roperty ; how they labored ; how they received 
y-and-by, at their father’s death, their patri- 
mony—about fifteen hundred dollars each—seem 
to be matters well understood as worthy of record. 

The snows of the ‘last winter 5 the pure 
funeral pall for Alice Cary’s burial. Amidst a 
shower of feathery flakes, on St. Valentine’s Day, 
the honored remains were taken to the Church 
of the Strangers, and thence to Greenwood. 

Shortly after, when a friend paid a visit of con- 
dolence to the surviving sister, she remarked, 
**T am not going to mourn for Alice; she had 
suffered so intensely and long that death was a 
happy release, There is work to do, too, and I 
intend to occupy my thoughts with it. Here 
are all Alice’s:papers and letters. I wished Mr. 
Greeley to take them, and write a biography ; 
but he says no, that I must do it.” And with 
characteristic vigorous determination she labor- 
ed for a short season, unconscious herself of the 
undermining blow she had sustained, But the 
effort was too much for her; in a few weeks she 
broke down utterly, and died at Newport, among 
strangers, of a broken heart. 

One can scarce realize on visiting the home 
now, so warmly human is the aspect of every 
thing, that its Lares and Penates are fled, and 
that a few weeks will see it dismantled of its be- 
longings, and passing into stranger hands. It is 
for this reason that we have thought it well to 
preserve a faithful and minute record of a home 
which was dear to so many, and which can not 
fail to be of interest ‘to al! who knew and loved 
the names of Alice and Phoebe Cary, They were 
lovely in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were not divided. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hasoa.—To leave a good home and attempt to earn 
your livelihood in the hope of increasing your matri- 
monial chances is about the wildest scheme we ever 
heard broached; yet not so mad, we suspect, that it 
has not entered other brains than yours. Do not swell 
the great army of women who are struggling to gain 
their bread, but stay at home and endeavor to com- 


pensate by mental for what you lack in physical | 


charms. Remember that the most beautiful are by no 
means always the most winning. 

Diana.—There is certainly no impropriety in saying 
“your daughter” to a lady, though we think “ Miss 
Smith” or “ Miss Kate” would be in better taste. 

Cuar.otrse.—Letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to Harper & Brothers, New York. 
—We can not recommend any nostrum for purifying 
the blood. You had better consult your physician. 

C. H. M.—We know of no better work on etiquette 
than the “ Bazar Book of Decorum.” 

Jooxo.—Address the Central Park Commissioners, 
who will probably be glad to add your monkey to their 
collection. 

Myrtir Geren.—The title of Prince of Wales was 
first conferred by Edward I. on his infant son, after- 
ward Edward IL., after the English conquest of Wales, 
since which time it has been the distinctive title of the 
heir-apparent to the English throne. It is 'y 


T. E. L.—Bonnets are most suitable for brides, but 
the new spring round hats can scarcely be distinguished 
from bonnets, so yeu can wear them with propriety. 
As the bride is not in full dress, the family should wear 
bonnets also. The zray silk suit with polonaise is 
very appropriate. 

A Sunsoniwer.—We have not given patterns of first 
short clothes for infants. However, the patterns of 
long clothes will answer if you shorten the skirts, as 
many mothers do. 

Mrs. W. M.—Get pattern of Plain-basque Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. The corresponding 
Bazar will tell you about quantities and trimmings. 

Jznniz T. B.—You wili need a polonaise to complete 
your suit. The dress does not need any alteration. 
Get a light gray cashmere polonaise, or else a Dolly 
Varden of foulard or of fine chintz. See descriptions 
and illustration in Bazar No. 11, Vol. V. If you do 
not like polonaises, get an over-skirt and talma cape 
of black cashmere, or else of lighter green silk. 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 

Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Luna, amends, and 
Curonro Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Bai Sheen sey ey ema 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthi ¥. Terms 
Lowest 1n Winter. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L, Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—({Com.] e 








Loxvury, health, and economy insured 
ley's Yeast Powder. Eh 
preparedin 10 minutes, 


by using Doo- 
ant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., 
epot, 69 NewSt., N. Y.—[Com.] 





Bugnerr’s Coooarne dresses the hair perfectly, with- 
out greasing, drying, or stiffening it.—[Com.] 











Coryine Wuee..—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
upple' 


the means of the newly-in- 
from the ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —— of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
Warranted to cure all Red, White, and Maturated Pim- 
= Flesh-Worms, Black-Heads, Scaly Eruptions, and 
lotched Disfigurations of the Face. Sold b Drug- 
gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


JEEFERS, stHZ3. 


LADIE j} BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


HATR,~ "amin a swmces 


28 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 














in most nations to distinguish the heir to the crown by 
some such title; for instance, in Russia, he is called 
the Czarowitz; in Spain the Infanta; in Germany, 
of old, the Crown Prince, and now the Prince Im- 
perial; in France formerly the Dauphin, then the 
Prince Imperial; and next, no one knows what. 

Wi.uetmina.—The simplest Aolian harp is formed 
of seven waxed strings, graduated in thickness, at- 
tached to pegs and fastened in the window. There 
are other more elaborate devices. 

M. C, J.—St. Valentine was a somewhat mythical 
Saint, whe was accustomed to give good counsel to 
lovers,—Leap-year parties are very amusing in small 
communities, where people are sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with each other to prevent the n 
familiarity from being regarded in a censorious light; 
but in large cities many reasons why they may be 
deemed objectionable will suggest themselves, It re- 
quires considerable nerve, for instance, for a young 
lady to invite a semi-stranger to a party and play the 
cavalier to him during the whole evening, as the eti- 
quette of leap-year would require.—Philopena is of 
German origin. 

H. R. P.—The Hoosic Tunnel connects Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, and is built through the Hoosic 
Mountain. 

Maus. J. W. V.—See our remarks on old coins in a 
former number. 

Souoo.-Gieis.—The lady precedes the gentleman in 
going down stairs, and vice versa. It is not n 
to shake hands on being introduced; but you should 
rise, If you desire a gentleman to call again, you 
should certainly invite him to do so when he takes 
leave. 

Inquisitive Bernget anv Orners.—We have neither 
time nor space for replies to irrelevant questions. 

E. J. H.—We wish to say once for all that we do not 
undertake to give prescriptions in this column, or to 
furnish further information concerning cosmetics than 
is given in other parts of the paper. Henceforth we 
shall take no notice of such inquiries, 

Asuxrs.—The word ashes is a collective noun, which 
may be used either in the singular or plural, according 
to the structure of the sentence, “Upwards” em- 
ployed in the sense you quote signifies “‘ more than.” 

Miss G. M.—It is not well to be too punctilious con- 
terning questions of etiquette; and you might have 
accepted the invitation to a party from a lady whom 
you had met at a friend’s house withont insisting on 
the formality of a call from her. Preoccupied people 
often waive conventional ceremonies, and life is too 
short to lay much stress on them. On the other hand, 
if you sent your regrets, you were not obliged to call, 
unless you desired to continue the acquaintance. 

Mrs. H. W. S.—Get a black cashmere talma with a 
hood for your spring wrap. For description see New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. V. Make your 
cambric wrapper by Sacque Wrapper illustrated in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. 

Mrs. J. T.—For braid stamping see advertisement 
of a fancy store in late numbers of the Bazar, 





purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
‘ CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by express; or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter ormoney order. Correspondence answered. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Eis South William Street, New York. 


ILNFEFAN TS. 


OMAN’S TEA COMPANY, 
888 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Mandarin Tea, imported only by the Woman’s Tea 
Company. This Tea has been selected for its purity 
delicious aroma, high flavor, and uniform quality, an 
on account of its great superiority it is relatively much 
cheaper than ordinary tea. Put m in one-pound pack- 
ages, price $1 50; these, or housekeepers’ chests, con- 
t — 8 one-pound packages, $11, sent every where, 
free of express charges, on receipt of price. clusive 
agencies, to women only, given on application. 
Address zx. DEMOREST, President. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
Sor ge 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, roialat! 














DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES!! 

Next to the Sewing Machine. 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB: required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 





O> 


SS fg 


cl GAN at 
Ledser> NY, 


URNITURE COVERINGS, 
New Styles for Spring of 1872. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., 722 and 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


$425 RRO Y Se ae 
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IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS. 
THE COMBINED SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Manufactured under “The Stiger Patent,” August 30, 1870, 





"AN INVENTION USED 


‘\\ FOR SUPPORTING CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTEING. 





This inveniien not only leaves the limbs free, allowing full and free circulation 
of the blood, but also the waist, at the same time supporting both sides of the 
stockings without any inconvenience to the child, and is so constructed and 


STRAIN OR WEIGHT COMES ON THE SHOULDERS, 


Forming a Skeleton Waist, on which the drawers and skirts can be buttoned, 
thereby obviating the necessity of so many waists, especially during the hot 
Summer weather, With the present style of stocking extending above the knee, 
it is impossible to keep them up properly with the old style of Garter. This Sup- 
porter not only keeps the stockings up smoothly, supports the under-clothing 
from the shoulders, but gives nature room for development. 


THEY ARE MADE IN VARIOUS SIZES, ADJUSTABLE 
TO CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 

In ordering don’t fail to give the age of the child. 

(> Single one free on receipt of $1.00. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 


Address, 


JEFFERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. 0. Box 4391, New-York City. 





& BUSH’S 





“PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


Fire Test, 150°. WILL NOT EXPLODE, 7 a lighted lamp be broken! For 
ae Me railroads, factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute safe 
Used in 100,000 families. For sale every where. DENSLOW Me 


is desired. 


t; 
& BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 


N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston ; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 8. Canal St., Chicago. 





THOMSON’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset. 


If you want the most sat- 
igfactory, best-fitting, and the 
cheapest Corset, for its real 
value, you have ever worn, 


buy 
THONESON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


, GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stam with the name Txomson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 


¢ at BD 





THOMSON’s 
BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DO OLE Y’ 
He O44:NER Bes) 





“ POWDER - 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Salesrooms in Every City. 


2, PIECES OF MUSIC for ONE DOL- 
LAR.—Why ee high-priced Music when re 
can select from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 
20 pieces of Sheet cargo on splendid paper, 
arranged for the piano be mailed on receipt of $1. 
Catalogues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 439 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


A™= YOUR DRUGGIST for Dz. AMOS S. 

MILLER’S ODONTON TOOTH POWDER. 

First made in 1880. Price 25 cents. Samples mailed. 
Office, 195 and 197 Fulton St., New York. 




















RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





NEW SPRING SILKS. 
Just Received : 
15 Cases of the Latest Novelties in Rich Brocade and 
Pekin Chine Striped Silks. 
All the New Tints in Colored Failles and Taffetas, 
Grisaille Silks. 
Black and White Striped Silks. 
Ombre Striped and Chine Silks. 
White and Black Ground “ Dolly Varden” Foulards, 
Crepe de Chines and Japanese Silks, &c., &c. 


Also, 
BLACK SILKS, 
The largest and best selected stock in the market, of 
all the leading manufacturers, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Broche Camel’s-Hair Serges, a New and Beautiful 
Article, in all the New Shades, for Over-Dresses, &c. 

Lyons Poplins, all colors. 

Camel’s-Hair Cloth, by the yard. 

Dolly Vardens in Cretonnes and Foulards. 

Pongee Foulards, French Percales, with Borders. 

Linen Chambrais, Cotton and Linen Seersuckers. 

English and French Prints. 

Striped and Chine Crepe “‘ Eugenie.” 

Figured and Striped French Baptiste, new and beau- 
tiful goods for Dresses and Suits. 

Jaconets and Organdies. 





LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND 
TRIMMINGS. 
White and Black Flouncing Laces, all widths. 
Point and Applique Shawls, Sets, Barbes, &c. 
Parasol Covers, in endless variety. 


Black and White Trimming Laces, in all the various 
makes and widths. 


French Embroidered Sets, Linen Chemise Bands, 
Insertings, Edgings, &c., &c., at Very Low Prices. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 
Choice SHEDS! Selected SHEDS! Fresh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Weth ib. $2; 2 Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 
= bush., $2. 

Pooch, 0. $2; bbl.,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and P 0c. 

















And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED. 














” all for '75 cents. 
eo nussbore. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. Now is the time, only 75 OENTS. Specimens, 
ts. Address 
a “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


WHY we can sell 


ask 
tave Pianos for 
pa Susy Sy siiawar-lt costs 








S 


kn usin, Pi eae States and T: 
ma ow), our Pianos 
“— . Piano On) 865 Broadway, New Yorke 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers & Choice Vegetables 
Can always be obtained by sowing 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., N. ¥., 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
Small Fruits, Horticultural Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, and other Requi- 
sites for the Farm and Garden. 
LAWN MOWERS 
of the most approved patterns. 

The Eighteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all ap- 
-plicants upon receipt of 25 cemts3; an edition 
Peantifully bound in cloth, 75 cents. 

This is without exception the largest and best Cata= 
logue ever published in this or ay other country. 
It contains.about 200 pages, including several hun- 
dred finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and 
vegetables, and a beautifully colored Chro- 
mo of a group of twenty of the most 

opular flowers in cultivation; also a 
Ncesriptive list of 2500 species and varieties of flower 
and vegetable seeds, including all the novelties of the 
past season, with full directions for culture. 

We will send a packet of choice Flower Seeds gratis to 
persons ordering Catalogues, inclosing 25 cents, if they 
will state the name of the paper in which they saw this 
advertisement. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

P. 0. Box 5712, New York City. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TH NAMES AND DI- 
BEOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH BEPARATE PIEOE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest Pa of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 











F CLOAK 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 


13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... Len? 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... hae 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.........- et a aaa beet) | 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 wen MEM oad dad dda Gidisie ne saudedaescs 23 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
SM daria fis sianid cddacdcsanceons cance “ 2 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING a. (for child from 6 months to 4 ‘e 
GUNES nactdseacdnbescougguaineswnnds 


ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). ** 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
4 AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
ftom 8 to 15 ieeme stb tneianiaseninens “« 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Gi, Eee and Shirt).. “ 35 
RGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING “s 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “ @ 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ i 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years Old). ........--seccesececcescces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND - 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 


Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ** 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

ING SUPT... .csscccscscscccsesssccces cscs % 59 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ 52 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SAC UE RU CAE «.ccicdvnciasiosiess eo 4@ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, BMG -TINAWCTR). covccccccccccccocce re * 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

ST WME IEG 6 occ ccccesicnscceccescacce = 2 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... or 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 

WOE MIE i. ccigonnscgenccscdecscacce aaaden ae 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
propels on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AVE 20 DOLLARS, 


EWING MAOHINE. The best inthe World: 
AGENTS W ANTEDinunoc: 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 








ADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 
{ of the latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for 
4 circular and price-list. J. E. Turon & Co., Boston. 


OPIUM —IF YOU WISH to be 
address T, E, EATERS. Mount Seruons Onkh 


MONEY Gist Gnttie, Cussloguss temple sd 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


sent to any ree oO 
e will be found a list of two 
remiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
‘or Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premi' and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and , we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of Coen 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and w; two diff t 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wi 
last a lifetime. 

Does awa: 


They give uni- 
— versal satisfac- 
§ tion. Ladies who 
use them say that 
they are worth 
: SNS g Fy their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Lee ee gue and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For pectcnns, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


J.J WILSON’S PATENT 











Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 





‘arrant 
wing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, Ce ye agg 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, ging, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable 8 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any m in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 













No. 822, Front and Back Vv iew 


Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Ca Nine even 
sizeg, 30 to 46 inches bust measure, t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure, f 


uired, with instruction for cutting and c 
shed. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 





44 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” {ii 
8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 





full particulars FREE. §. M. Srexozr, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Parmer, D.D. With numerous Illustra- 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





tions. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now 6 Gos- 
pels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthians,1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of ‘The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ie 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 


Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of ‘“‘ The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $250 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samvr. 
Sites, Author of “Self-Help,” ‘History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help.” 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Makrryn Patng, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $500. 


WATER AND LAND. By JacosAnsortt. Copious 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. III. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvo.ru B. Maroy, U.S. A., 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M.E. Brappon, Au- 
thor of “‘ Fenton's Quest,” “‘ Dead-Sea Fruit," “Birds 
of Prey,” ‘“ Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘‘ Charlotte’s Inherit- 
ance,” * Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 








POOR MISS FINCH. By Wuixre Cotiims, Author 
of ‘*Man and Wife,” “No Name,” ‘*Woman in 
White,” “‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00. a 

PATTY. By Karuarix 8S. Macquorp. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 2a 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriagés.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
ian Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 

ail 

BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B.L. Farsros, Author of 
“Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Ilustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mrixz, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





ee Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. any Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homest: 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its ——— alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Hanper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, 400 
Harper's Bazar, 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WrEkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruess is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms FoR ApVERTISING IN Harper's PEeRriopicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ingertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





-$600 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh 


Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 








every where, 
‘a $75 to $250 per month, mate and fe- 
+> male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
f= COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@ makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
+= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
$j pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per mont and expenses, or a 
jepcommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

<t{ Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


__HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off: er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 














a Harper's Catatoeue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 

















“[Magon 23, 1879, 














Maupe (¢o the Colonel from India). *‘ Uncle, why don’t you wear this Chignon on the Top of your Head?” 


FACETLZ. 


Most people have heard of a dead wall, but a corre- 
spondent writes to say he has actually got a living 
room in his house, ; 

Srou Lancuage!—A San Francisco paper is put out 
of benevolence by a little fun at its expense, and says: 
** We regard the atrocious correspondent as an infernal 
fiend, a false-tongued midnight monster, a red-handed 
assassin, a thief, a he school-marm, a fraud, a ghost, 
and an unpleasant person! We esteem him a pea- 
green demon of the steaming pit, with a cotton-wood 
tail, eyes in his sides, and a cork neck studded with 
hot door-knobs! If there is any thing worse than 
this, we think him.that,” 


ee —— 
Yared Mem.—How to serve a dinner properly : 
vat it. 

a’ 


Ayoturr One.—If a dinner couid speak, what would 
it say ?—Give me none of your jaw. 


—_———>————— 
N.B.—Though a pa dinner may not always agree 
with yourself, it will generally make you agree with 


your host. 
¢ —————._——_—_ 


Recéntly a gentleman at a lor who has 
the usual fi h opinion of his Powerit at all those ex- 
hibiting individuals seem to have, was evidently un- 
aware that a cold detracted somewhat from the deliv- 
ery of poetry, and was, in consequence, thus facetious- 
Wy reported by a local paper: “Oh, bud this is dice! 

ow we love widder—add the beaudiful sdow—the 
riggig the berry bells—the log icigles od the cordices 
—add, as ‘Jacked’ so fidely eggzpresses id, 

‘The frozd upod the widder-pade’— 
all cobbide to redder this, the widder seasod, the bost 
charbig, lovely, add beaudiful of all the seasods.” 


Br a5 sat ai Ni 
Tur Dentist’s Morro—‘‘I spare no pains to make 
the operation satisfactory.” 


————_— 
Needy farmers, like some poets, are partial to an 
acre on tic(k). 


The name of his Majesty the King of Siam is as 
follows: Pra Bat Somdetch Prabaramain Taramaha 
Chulaionkorn Klao Pra Chao Pen Din Siam. One 
would fancy a penny-a-liner had spun it out for him. 


A BROAD HINT. 
Basy (solemnly: he has been 


deft 
and ins to find it rather “ slow"). ‘‘Gran'ma, T wasn’t to eat too 
much Plum-cake !" ([Grandmamntna feels the rebuke, and rings the bell. 








at Grandmamma's for a few hdlirs,: | 


ADJUSTMENT. 


A dumb man recently. went.to law with a deaf map : 
the latter, of course, was the, deaf-endant. 


——@———— 
HIS OBJECT. j 


A doctor was called in to see a patient whose native 
land was Ireland, and whose native drink was whisky. 
Water was prescri bed as the only cure. Pat said that 
it was out of the ; 
question: he could 
neverdrink it. Milk 
was then proposed, 
and Pat agreed to 
get well on milk. 
The doctor was 
soon summoned 
again. Near the 
bed on which the 
sick man lay was a 
table, and on the 
table a large bowl, 
and in the bowl 
was milk, but fla- 
vored strongly with 
whisky. tZ 

“What have you d 
here ?” said the doc- 4 


tor. 
“Milk, doctor; 
just what you or- 


“But there is yf 
whisky in it:. I 


“Well, doctor,” 
sighed the patient ; 
“there may be 
whisky in it, but 
milk’s my object.” 

——_>——_—— 


Looked at> one SS SA i 


way, anti-vaccina- 
tion ought to be 
pitted. 


——_—_>——_—_ 
“Cuampern Mu- 
s10”—Baby. 


—_—_~————- 

Why is an emp- 
ty cabin like a bird of the poultry class ?—Because it 
is a chanticleer (sh anty clear.) : i 


















sa 


Crose Quarters—A washerwom- 
an’s. 





OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


F vb hes eh hsb ibe 
Ye GY LB Gs 
qe (OS A ney +S, yy) 

gr. Bt ae Y, 





TOO CRITICAL. 


Bessie. “ Listen, Laura: 


*The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Carnation’s sweet, and so are you.’ 


There! isn’t that beautiful?” 


Tuat Sty Puss, Laura. “Yes, Dear! Only I don’t think he’s 
very Complimentary to say you are ‘Blue,’ is he?” 


We observe that our contempora- 


ries, with scare 


with cookery. 


WS 


“ECONOMY.” 


Wuy HAVE AN Expensive Hat or Bonnet, WHEN A SLIGHT 
ALTERATION OF THE COIFFURE WILL SUFFICE? 


an exception, supply their readers 
periodicals are allie 1 


a in this 3 
ey may appeal to 
the head or the 
heart, but they at- 
tack them ee = 
the stomach. n 
order not to be out 
of the fashion, we 
offer our readers a 
few perfectly origi- 
nal recipes : 

Stewed Chestnuts. 
—Take a quart of 
chestnuts. If the 
grocer objects to 
your taking them, 
you had better pay 
for them to prevent 
litigation. TTOW 
a stew-pan if you 
haven’t got one. If 


. have got .one, 
yon't Tend it. Put 


the chestnuts into 
it, and stew them. 
Accounts can 

cooked in the same 
way, @ la finan- 


ciére. 
To Mince Beef.— 
alf a pound of 


Panga i baltaen 
isinglass, half a gal- 
lon of mock-turtle 
soup, candied 

to taste. Put them 
all in the frying- 
pon, and place it in 
he oven with a 
wick fire. As soon 


as it begins to boil turn it out, eprend it on the paste- 


SS 
SY \. 





board, go over it gently with a rolling-pin, and cut it 


SEVERE.ON THE PIANISTES: 


+. Cousin Lizzy. “Iedon’t think, Cousin Joe, we were Waltzing in Time.” . : ; 3 
Cousiz Jor. “Think so? Péthaps not, if you were Keeping Time to the Bass, as I know I was Keeping Time to the Treble. 


into squares, Or, another way: put the above-named 
ingredients into the copper, full of cold water; light 
-the fire, and throw into it half a pound of best gun- 
powder. This will save a good deal of trouble in 
serving up. y rae 

Roast Hare.—Take a nice clean gridiron ; rub it gen- 
tly with garlic ; oy into it a pint of clear cold water, 
and put it on the fire to simmer. Next catch your 
hare, and get it shaved at the nearest barber’s: this is 
easier than plucking it. As soon as the mpi boils, 
hire a cook, with a good character from her last place. 
Tell her to roast the hare, and get out of the kitchen 
as quickly as you can. 

Roast Potatoes.—Take several potatoes, mi them, 
wash them, and put clean collarson them. Then with 
a hard pencil write on them “ murphies,” “ taturs,” 
and such other opprobrious epithets as occur to you; 
then throw them away. 

Soup for Invalids.—To a pint of warm water add 
three table-spoonfuls of cod-liver oil, shake them until 
they are thoroughly incorporated ; take a clove of gar- 
lic that has been steeped for some twenty-four hours 

in senna tea, and shred it into the liquid. Season 
with rhubarb and magnesia. Some add force-meat 
balls of the same size, and of the same materials, as 
antibilious pills. Brown with a salamander, and serve 


up. 

Welsh Rabbit.—Skin it and truss it, or, if you can get 
it, trust from the nearest poulterer’s; open the head 
and take out the brains, which chop up with a leck, 
and replace ; boil it gently in a Dugch oven, and serve 
on toast. , 

To Make Tea.—Take two or three good birch brooms, 
mince them before a brisk fire, get up early next morn- 
ing and go into the next house while the servant is 
sweeping the carpet, collar the tea leaves, and go; 
brash them over with a weak solution of soot. For 
green tea substitute verdigris for the soot. Mix well, 
and then brew with milk and sugar to taste. 


—— 
ProversiaL.—Fi ry men are easily put out. 
Why is a man happier with two. wives than with 


one?—He may be happy with one—it. is not impossi- 
ble; but he is nearly sure to be transported with two. 











